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Jim  Dart  let  out  a  cry  for  help  as  the  windlass  went  around,  the  rope  pulling  him  toward  the 
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mouth  of  the  shaft.  Then  the  clatter  of  hoofs  sounded  and  Young  Wild  West 
appeared  on  the  scene.  “Quit  that,  you  sneaking  coyotes!”  he  cried. 
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WILD  WEST  CATCHING  THE 


OR, 


The  “Bad”  Men  of  Beauty  Spot 


BY  AN  OLD  SCOUT//' 


CHAPTER  I. 

OUR  FRIENDS  ARRIVE  AT  BEAUTY  SPOT. 

1 

It  was  about  tbe  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  a  day  in 
the  late  fall,  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Wild  West  was 
in  a  more  unsettled  >  condition  than  now,  that  Young 
Wild  West  and  his  friends  came  in  sight,  of  a  little  min¬ 
ing  camp  that  nestled  in  a  valley  of  Nevada,  close  to  the 
line  of  Utah. 

Our  friends  had  traveled  through  the  wilderness  for 
two  full  days  without  meeting  a  human  being,  white  or 
red,  and  the  sight  of  the  camp  made  them  feel  good. 

Not  that  they  were  so  particularly  fond  of  civilization, 
for  they  had  learned  to  love  the  wildness  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  plains  and  deserts,  and  they  were  never  happier 
than  when  they  were  there. 

It  is  generally  known  by  this  time  that  Young  Wild 
West  was  without  a  doubt  the  greatest  boy  hero  the 
West  ever  produced.  He  was  called  the  Champion  Dead- 
shot  and  the  Prince  of  the  Saddle,  and  his  deeds  of  dar¬ 
ing  and  wonderful  coolness  in  time  of  danger  were  un¬ 
surpassed. 

With  his  two  partners,  Cheyenne  Charlie,  the  scout, 
and  Jim  Dart,  a  boy  about  his  own  age,  he  had  passed 
through  more  perils  and  exciting  adventures  than  many 
of  the  old  pioneers  could  boast  of. 

But  if  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  loved  excite¬ 
ment  and  adventure  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  scout’s 
wife  and  the  two  girl  sweethearts  of  the  boys,  who 
traveled  with  them  the  most  of  the  time. 

Arietta  Murdock,  the  golden-haired  girl  our  hero  hoped 
to  marry  some  day,  was  a  typical  Western  girl.  She  had 
been  born  and  reared  in  Wyoming  during  the  times 
when  the  Indians  were  almost  continuously  on  the  war¬ 
mth,  and  the  white  renegades  and  outlaws  were  numerous 
Jong  the  lonesome  trails. 


Thus  she  had  learned  to  shoot  and  ride  horseback,  and 
the  result  was  that  she  was  the  equal  of  the  average 
cowboy  in  that  respect. 

Anna,  Cheyenne  Charlie’s  wife,  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  east,  and  so  had  Eloise  Gardner,  Jim  Dart’s  sweet¬ 
heart.  But  the  two  or  three  years  they  had  been  in  the 
Wild  West  had  made  a  great  change  in  them,  and  they 
were,  at  the  time  our  story  opens,  pretty  well  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  wild  and  dangerous  life  in  the  open  air. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  scout’s  wife  should  want 
to  be  where  he  was,  and  this  gave  the  girls  a  chance  to 
became  members  of  the  party,  too. 

The  parents  of  both  were  dead,  though  Arietta’s  grand¬ 
parents  lived  at  Weston  up  in  the  Black  Hills. 

The  fancy  hunting  and  riding  suits  of  buckskin  that 
our  friends  wore  gave  them  a  dashing,  not  to  say  hand¬ 
some  appearance,  and  wherever  they  went  they  were 
bound  to  attract  attention. 

Young  Wild  West  was  bound  to  make  friends,  and  he 
was  just  as  bound  to  make  enemies.  \ 

His  steadfast  determination  to  adhere  to  the  right 
was  quite  enough  to  cause  this. 

"Well,  there  is  some  kind  of  a  place,  anyhow,”  the 
dashing  young  deadshot  remarked,  as  he  brought  his 
sorrel  stallion,  Spitfire,  to  a  halt  and  brushed  back  his 
long  chestnut  hair.  "It  is  a  mining  camp,  and  it  looks  to 
be  a  hustling  one,  at  that.  I  reckon  we’ll  see  a  little  ex¬ 
citement  to-night — something  different  from  what  we 
have  experienced  the  last  couple  of  days,  anyhow.” 

"That’s  right,  Wild,”  Arietta  answered,  as  she 
smoothed  out  the  mane  of  her  bronco  and  looked  down 
upon  the  group  of  shanties  and  tents  a  couple  of  miles 
below  them.  "Mining  camps  all  look  the  same,  don’t 
they?” 

"Pretty  much,  Et,”  the  young  deadshot  retorted. 
"They  arc  a  great  deal  alike,  anyhow.  It  is  the  same  old 
thing!  The  struggle  for  gold  and  a  life  of  hardship  and 
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gambling  and  drinking  for  a  diversion.  Some  strike  it 
rich  and  go  back  to  their  old  homes,  but  the  most  of  them 
keep  on  fighting  the  battle  until  the  end.  The  roughness 
of  their  surroundings  makes  them  rough,  no  matter  what 
they  were  when  they  came.  But  you  know  what  a  mining 
camp  is  as  well  as  I  do,  Et.  You  have  lived  in  one  long 
enough  for  that.” 

“Yes,  Wild;  but  Weston  is  more  of  a  town  than  the 
average  mining  camp  is.  We  have  stores  there  and  a 
bank,  as  well  as  other  things  that  will  not  be  found  in 
that  place  down  there.” 

“Oh,  yes.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  the 
class  of  men  are  about  the  same,  as  far  as  those  who  dig 
for  gold  go.” 

“I  wonder  what’s  ther  name  of  this  place,  anyhow, 
Wild?”  spoke  up  Cheyenne  Charlie,  as  he  sat  looking 
at  it  and  twisting  the  ends  of  his  black  mustache.  “I 
can’t  jest  say  that  I’ve  been  right  around  these  parts 
afore.” 

“I  haven’t,  either,  Charlie;  so  I  can’t  tell  you,”  was 
the  reply. 

“Suppose  we  go  down  and  find  out,”  Jim  Dart  sug¬ 
gested. 

This  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  all,  so  the  word  was 
given  by  our  hero  and  they  all  rode  down  the  winding 
trail,  the  two  Chinese  servants  they  had  with  them  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  rear  with  the  pack  horses. 

Hop  Wah  and  Wing  Wah  were  the  names  of  the  latter. 
As  far  as  appearances  went  they  were  typical  Chinamen, 
innocent  and  sleepy  looking. 

But  one  of  them  was  far  more  than  this.  This  was 
Hop  Wah.  He  was  one  of  the  smartest  of  his  race,  so  to 
speak.  He  was  a  good  magician,  a  card  sharp,  and  was 
also  fond  of  practical  joking. 

Wing  Wah  had  been  a  sort  of  “sport,”  too,  but  when  he 
found  that  his  brother  was  so  far  ahead  of  him  he  had 
dropped  back  into  the  rut  of  a  plain,  everyday  “Chinee,” 
willing  to  do  his  work  and  mind  his  own  business. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  were  not  long  in 
getting  down  into  the  little  valley  below. 

One  of  the  first  things  they  noticed  was  a  strip  of  land 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  that  was  staked  out  into  claims  and 
bearing  a  big  sign,  which  read  as  follows: 

TAKE  NOTICE! 

These  claims  are  reserved  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
and  are  not  open.  They  will  be  sold  cheap,  with  the 
guarantee  that  there  is  pay  dirt  on  all  of  them.  The 
money  derived  from  them  is  to  be  used  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Government  Survey  now  being  made  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Nevada.  For  further  information 
apply  to  PHILIP  LARIMER, 

Government  Land  Agent. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  read  the  notice 
carefully. 

“That  seems  to  be  something  entirely  new,”  said  our 
hero,  as  he  turned  to  his  companions.  “I  wonder  why  it 
is  that  the  government  is  doing  this?  I  thought  anyone 
had  a  right  to  stake  out  a  claim  in  these  parts.” 

“So  did  I,”  the  scout  answered,  shaking  his  head  in  a 


puzzled  way.  “Maybe  there’s  some  kind  of  a  fraud  in 
this  business,  Wild.” 

“If  there  is  the  ones  who  are  perpetrating  it  are  very 
bold  about  it.  But  I  don’t  know  as  it  makes  much  dif¬ 
ference  to  us.  We  don’t  propose  to  stake  out  claims. 
We  are  not  going  to  stay  here  very  long,  unless  some¬ 
thing  turns  up  that  makes  it  worth  while.” 

Already  the  newcomers  had  been  observed  by  the  min¬ 
ers  scattered  about  on  the  hillside. 

Several  had  paused  in  their  work  and  were  watching 
them  intently,  as  though  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  many  strangers. 

But  this  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  girls 
were  there. 

No  doubt  the  female  population  of  the  camp  was 
limited. 

As  they  rode  along  close  to  where  two  men  were  at 
work  washing  pans  of  dirt  in  the  little  brook  that  trickled 
from  the  nigh  ridge  above  they  were  greeted  by  a  pleas¬ 
ant  “Hello!” 

“Hello,  boys!”  Wild  answered,  waving  his  hand  to 
them.  “Hard  at  work,  I  see.” 

“Yes,  we’ve  got  ter  keep  at  it,  if  we  want  ter  git 
ahead  any.  If  we  can’t  average  twenty  dollars  a  day  we 
ain’t  runnin’  ahead  of  expenses  much.  It  costs  putty 
high  ter  live  here,  yer  know.  With  a  plug  of  .tobacker 
costin’  forty  cents  an’  whisky  fifty  cents  a  drink,  a  man 
has  got  ter  hustle.” 


“I  see.  But  say!  What  place  is  this,  anyhow?” 

“Beauty  Spot.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“Beauty  Spot  are  ther  name  of  ther  camp.  A  mighty 
line  name  fur  it,  ain’t  it?” 

The  miner  grinned  and  his  partner  chuckled  so  loud 
that  he  could  have  been  heard  for  a  good  distance. 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  that  Beauty  Spot  is  such  a  fine 
name  for  the  place;  but  it  is  as  good  as  any  other  name, 
I  suppose.  Names  don’t  count  for  much,  anyhow.” 

“That’s  right,  young  feller.  Did  you  an’  your  friends 
come  here  ter  try  your  luck,  or  did  yer  jest  strike  Beauty 
Spot  by  accident?” 

“We  just  struck  it  by  accident.  We  are  not  looking 
for  gold,  though  if  we  happen  to  come  across  some  of  it 
we  won’t  let  it  stay  where  it  is  very  long.  Sometimes  we 
do  strike  it  rich,  you  know.” 

“Is  that  so?  Who  might  yer  be,  young  feller?  I 
rather  likes  ther  looks  of  yer,  I  will  say.  I  likes  ther 
looks  of  all  of  yer  but  ther  two  heathens.  It  sorter 
strikes  me  that  yer  ain’t  none  of  3^er  jest  ordinary  folks. 
Ther  clothes  yer  all  w'ear  ain’t  nothin’  common,  not  by  a 
long  shot!” 

“Oh!  we  don’t  mind  letting  you  know  who  we  are,” 
Wild  answered,  smiling  at  the  questioner.  “The  tall 
gentleman  is  Cheyenne  Charlie,  who  is  pretty  well  known 
as  a  scout  and  fighter  of  redskins.  The  boy  right  behind 
me  is  Jim  Dart,  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming;  and  the 
girls  are  our  traveling  companions,  one  of  them  being 
the  wife  of  Cheyenne  Charlie.” 

“By  jingo!” 

Both  miners  were  looking  at  the  boy  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  now. 

“Yer  didn't  tell  us  who  yer  was  yourself,"  one  of  them 
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remarked.  “But  it  ain't  necessary.  I  reckon  we  kin  | 
guess  ther  first  time  we  try.  “You’re  Young  Wild  West,) 
ther  Cliampeen  Deadsliot.” 

“Yes,  my  name  is  Young  Wild  West.” 

“We've  heard  of  yer.  An’  say!” 

“What  is  it?” 

“You’re  welcome  in  this  camp,  Young  Wild  West,  an’ 
so  is  your  friends.  There’s  plenty  of  good  people  here, 
an’  mighty  bad  ones.  We  happen  ter  be  among  ther  good 
people,  an'  I’ll  tell  yer,  «fur  one,  that  you’re  mighty  wel¬ 
come  here  in  Beauty  Spot.” 

“Thank  you.  I  am  sure  we  are  mighty  glad  to  hear 
that.” 

“I’m  Dave  Roland,  an’  my  pard  is  Dave  Bolan.  They 
call  us  the  Two  Daves,  yer  know.” 

“I  see.  Rather  odd  that  your  names  should  sound 
so  much  alike.” 

“That’s  what  made  ’em  nickname  us  ther  Two  Daves.” 

“Of  course.  That’s  quite  natural.  So  there  are  bad 
men  as  well  as  good  ones  here,  eh?” 

“Yes,  an’  mighty  bad  ones,  too.  There  ain’t  a  worse 
minin’  camp  in  all  Nevady  than  right  here.” 

The  speaker  looked  around  apprehensively.  It  was 
evident  that  he  did  not  want  himself  to  be  heard  very 
far. 

“Here  comes  ther  two  worst  ones  in  ther  camp  now, 
Young  Wild  West.  Look  out  that  they  don’t  pick  a  row 
with  yer.  They’re  Rocky  Joe  an’  Bill  Evans,  two  of  ther 
very  worst.” 

Our  friends  turned  and  looked  at  the  two  men. 

As  far  as  general  appearances  went,  they  did  not  seem  l 
to  be  anv  different  from  the  rest  of  the  miners. 

But  as  they  drew  nearer  it  could  be  seen  that  they 
were  villainous  looking,  as  well  as  of  the  crafty  style. 

“Take  it  easy,  everybody,”  said  Wild.  “They  mean  to 
have  something  to  say,  I  am  sure.  But  so  long  as  they 
don’t  go  too  far  we’ll  let  them  have  their  way.” 
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TWO  OF  THE  “BAD”  MEN  OF  BEAUTY  SPOT. 

The  two  men  put  on  a  very  insolent  air  as  they  reached 
the  spo^t  w'.ere  our  friends  sat  on  their  horses  at  a  halt. 

“A  circus  come  ter  town,  I  reckon,”  said  one  of  them, 
as  he  ogled  the  girls  and  grinned.  “Where  did  it  come 
from,  Bolan?” 

“It  ain’t  no  circus,  Rocky;  it’s  Young  Wild  West  an’ 
his  friends,”  replied  the  miner  addressed. 

“What!  It  ain’t  ther  wonderful  boy  what  makes  it  his 
business  ter  interfere  with  ther  business  of  others,  is 
it?” 

Rocky  Joe  showed  no  little  surprise,  while  Bill  Evans, 
his  companion,  opened  his  mouth  in  sheer  amazement. 

It  was /quite  evident  that  the  fame  of  the  dashing 
young  dead-hot  had  reached  them. 

“What  made  vou  think  that  a  circus  had  come  to  town, 
strangers?”  our  hero  asked,  coolly  sizing  up  the  so-called 
“bad”  men. 

“Well,  yer  all  looks  so  fancy  an’  slick  that  I  thought 


yer  might  belong  to  a  circus,”  Rocky  Joe  answered.  “But 
since  yer  don’t,  it  don’t  make  no  difference,  anyhow.  So 
you  are  Young  Wild  West,  eh?” 

“That  is  my  name.” 

“Well,  what’s  your  other  name?” 

“I  never  had  any  other  name  that  I  can  remember.” 

“Then  you’re  jest  Young  Wild  West?” 

“Yes.  Who  are  you?” 

“I’m  Rocky  Joe,  ther  boss  bad  man  of  Beauty  Spot.” 

“And  your  companion?” 

“He’s  Bill  Evans,  next  ter  me  in  bein’  bad.” 

“You  are  a  couple  of  dangerous  customers,  then?” 

“Yer  kin  bet  your  life,  young  feller!  What  we  says  has 
ter  go  here  in  Beauty  Spot.  Now,  if  wre  was  ter  tell  you 
folks  that  yer  couldn’t  stop  here  in  ther  camp  you’d 
have  ter  turn  around  an’  light  out.  We’ve  got  ther  big¬ 
gest  part  of  the  men  here  with  us,  an’  them  what  ain’t 
with  us  don’t  dare  ter  say  anything.  Yes,  sir!  jest  one 
word  from  me  an’  you’d  have  ter  light  out  in  a  hurry.” 

Wild  smiled  at  him  in  a  curious  vray,  wThile  his  com¬ 
panions  showed  how  amused  they  were. 

Such  talk  as  that  wras  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

But  the  dashing  young  deadshot  was  not  going  to  work 
up  a  climax  that  wrould  result  in  a  row,  not  if  he  could 
help  it,  though  the  fact  was  that  he  did  not  care  one  bit 
which  way  it  turned  out. 

“I  hope  you  won’t  force  us  to  leave,  gentlemen,”  he 
said,  coolly.  “We  have  come  a  long  distance,  and  this 
is  the  first  thing  in  the  line  of  civilization  that  we  have 
seen  in  two  whole  days  and  nights.  We  would  like  to 
stop  in  Beauty  Spot  until  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  have 
no  objections.” 

Both  Rocky  Joe  and  Bill  Evans  were  plainly  surprised 
to  hear  this. 

They  showed  that  by  their  actions. 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which  they  ex¬ 
changed  glances,  and  then  Rocky  Joe  said: 

“Well,  I  reckon  yer  ought  ter  pay  somethin’  like  a  toll 
if  we  allow  yer  ter  stay.  Now,  I’ll  tell  yer  what  we’ll  do. 
Jest  let  them  gals  ride  over  here  an’  give  me  an’  Bill  a 
kiss  apiece,  an’  it  will  be  all  right.  I’ll  guarantee  that 
yer  kin  stay  in  ther  camp  as  long  as  yer  want  ter,  an’  no 
one  won’t  bother  yer,  either.” 

Wild’s  eyes  flashed  at  this  insulting  remark  to  the 
girls. 

But  by  a  great  effort  he  calmed  yourself. 

“One  of  the  girls  happens  to  be  a  married  woman,”  he 
said,  coolly,  shooting  a  glance  at  Charlie  to  make  him 
remain  quiet.  “You  ought  to  be  willing  to  let  her  off,  I 
think.” 

“All  right.  We  won’t  press  her  if  she  don’t  want  to 
be  kissed,  eh,  Bill?” 

“That’s  right,”  his  companion  retorted,  grinning 
broadly. 

The  two  Daves  had  been  silent  all  this  while,  and  they 
now  looked  at  each  other  as  though  they  were  expecting 
that  something  was  going  to  happen,  but  dared  not  say 

so. 

Something  was  going  to  happen. 

The  two  bad  men  were  treading  on  very  dangerous 
ground. 
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"Well,  girls,”  said  our  hero,  turning  to  Arietta  and 
Eloise,  "how  about  it?  Are  you  willing  to  let  the  two 
men  kiss  you,  so  that  we  may  stay  here  in  Beauty  Spot 
over  night?” 

There  was  a  peculiar  smile  on  his  face  as  he  spoke,  and 
they  both  knew  what  it  meant. 

“No!”  came  the  answer  from  both,  as  though  in  one 
voice.  . 

“That  settles  it,  then.  No  kissing  to  be  done,  gentle¬ 
men.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“Order  yer  ter  light  out  putty  quick!”  roared  Rocky 
Joe,  ansrrilv. 

The  villain  jerked  a  revolver  from  his  belt  as  he  spoke 
and  waved  it  threateningly. 

Crack! 

Young  Wild  West,  with  a  lightning-like  move,  pulled 
one  of  his  revolvers  from  the  holster  and  fired. 

The  bullet  hit  the  weapon  the  man  was  brandishing 
and  he  dropped  it  as  though  it  had  been  a  hot  potato. 

This  was  an  old  trick  of  our  hero’s.  He  had  done  it 
so  many  times  that  it  was  easy  to  him. 

The  echoes  of  the  shot  had  hardly  died  out  when  he 
was  out  of  the  saddle,  upon  the  ground. 

“Now  then,  you  sneaking  coyotes,”  he  said,  waving 
his  gun  before  their  faces,  “I  am  going  to  make  you 
dance.  I  am  going  to  make  good  men  out  of  you — for  a 
minute  or  two,  anyway.  Put  your  thumbs  in  your  ears! 
Do  as  I  say!” 

“Wha — what!”  stammered  Evans,  turning  deadly  pale, 
and  letting  go  the  butt  of  the  gun  he  had  seized. 

Crack! 

Wild  fired  a  shot  and  the  button  flew  from  the  wrist¬ 
band  of  his  shirt  sleeve. 

“Put  your  thumbs  in  your  ears!”  he  commanded. 

A  revolver  appeared  in  his  left  hand  now,  and  the 
muzzles  of  both  were  directed  at  the  bad  men. 

It  was  wonderful  to  note  the  effect  of  the  two  shots 
the  young  deadshot  had  fired. 

Rocky  Joe  and  Bill  Evans  did  not  hesitate  a  second 
now.  Their  hafids  went  up  and  then  their  tliumbs  were 
placed  in  their  ears. 

To  those  used  to  seeing  bad  men  tamed  it  would  have 
been  a  comical  sight,  indeed,  for  the  two  villains  stood 
in  such  a  queer  attitude  that  they  looked  to  be  anything 
but  dangerous  characters. 

The  two  miners,  who  had  met  our  friends  as  they  rode 
up,  were  now  more  amused  than  they  were  frightened, 
though  there  wa^  no  doubt  but  that  they  feared  the  two 
bad  men. 

“Dance,  you  sneaking  coyotes!  Dance!”  cried  Young 
Wild  West. 

Crack! 

He  fired  a  shot  and  the  bullet  clipped  a  piece  from  the 
heel  of  Rocky  Joe’s  boot. 

Crack! 

Bill  Evans  got  the  same  dose. 

Then  the  two  -bad  men  began  to  dance,  for  they  had 
made  others  do  it  so  many  times  that  they  knew  just 
what  to  do. 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Crack! 


Wild  kept  firing,  and  each  time  a  boot-heel  -was  hit. 

He  did  not  stop  until  he  had  emptied  both  revolvers, 
and  then  he  folded  his  arms  across  his  breast  and  called 
out  for  them  to  cease. 

Charlie  and  Jim  had  their  revolvers  ready,  in  case  the 
two  cowardly  villains  took  a  notion  to  put  up  a  fight. 

But  this  they  did  not  do. 

They  were  too  much  frightened  for  that. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  probably,  they  knew 
exactly  what  it  was  to  have  their  heels  shot  at,  though 
they  had  very  often  amused  themselves  by  shooting  at 
others,  while  they  danced  in  fear. 

“Now  then,”  said  Wild,  coolly  looking  them  over,  “I 
reckon  you  had  better  apologize  for  what  you  said  about 
kissing  the  girls.  If  you  don’t  I  am  going  to  advise  them 
to  shoot  you  full  of  holes.  You  are' about  as  sick  a  look¬ 
ing  pair  of  ‘bad  men’  as  I  ever  saw!  Why,  there  isn’t 
enough  sand  in  either  one  of  you  to  take  the  edge  off  a 
razor!” 

“We  was  only  havin’ ,  a  little  joke,  that’s  all,”  Bill 
Evans  answered.  “It’s  a  way  we  have  of  scarin’  strang¬ 
ers  what  happens  ter  come  along.” 

“That’s  right,”  spoke  up  Rocky  Joe.  “Of  course  we 
didn’t  mean  ter  kiss  ther  gals.  We  only  said  that  fur 
fun.” 

By  this  time  a  dozen  or  more  miners  had  gathered 
about  the  spot. 

The  most  of  them  seemed  to  be  pleased  at  seeing  the 
two  bad  men  standing  there  like  culprits,  though  they 
did  not  express  themselves  to  that  effect. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Wild,  turning  to  them,  “I  suppose 
you  all  know  these  two  galoots.  You  know  how  bad 
they  are,  too,  no  doubt.  But  please  take  notice  that 
they  are  mighty  good  just  now.  They  are  as  gentle  as 
lambs,  and  if  they  don’t  keep  that  way  they  are  likely  to 
need  the  undertaker,  if  you  have  such  a  person  in  Beauty 
Spot.  I  reckon  that  will  be  about  all  for  the  present. 
Light  out,  you  sneaking  coyotes!” 

The  last  remark  was  made  to  the  two  villains,  and  not 
waiting  to  be  told  twice,  they  hurried  from  the  spot. 

It  was  then  that  Dave  Roland  took  off  his  hat  and 
waved  it  over  his  head. 

“Hooray  fur  Young  Wild  West!”  he  shouted.  “All  to¬ 
gether,  boys!” 

The  cheer  that  went  up  was  loud  and  sincere. 

Young  Wild  West  had  certainly  won  the  hearts  of  the 
miners  present. 

“Thank  you,  boys,”  he  said,  doffing  his  hat.  “Now,  I 
reckon  we’ll  find  a  place  to  go  into  camp.  We  may  stay 
with  you  a  day  or  two,  for  Beauty  Spot  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  lively  sort  of  a  place.” 

“An’  if  ther  bad  men  take  a  notion  ter  look  fur  satis¬ 
faction  you’ll  see  how  they’ll  git  it,”  added  Cheyenne 
Charlie. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AT  THE  DIAMOND  FLUSH  SALOON. 

The  two  bad  men  did  not  stop  until  they  reached  a 
shanty  saloon  that  was  situated  at  the  end  of  the  row  of 
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shanties,  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  claims 
that  were  offered  for  sale. 

This  was  not  the  only  place  where  strong  drink  was 
sold  in  Beauty  Spot.  There  were  two  others,  one  of 
them  being  a  long,  one-story  structure,  bearing  a  sign 
that  it  was  the  Tip  Top  Tavern,  and  the  other  proclaimed 
to  be  Johnson’s  Joint,  a  gambling  saloon. 

The  one  the^two  men  entered  was  called  the  Diamond 
Flush  Saloon,  however,  and  it  had  the  appearance  of 
being  the  more  rough  place  of  the  three. 

There  was  nothing  attractive  about  either  of  them, 
for  that  matter,  but  this  was  really  what  might  be 
termed  a  “tough  looking  ranch.” 

As  Rocky  Joe  and  Bill  Evans  entered  the  man  in  charge 
awoke  from  a  doze  and  scrambled  to  his  feet. 

“Hello,  boys!”  he  exclaimed,  familiarly.  “What’s  it 
goin’  ter  be?  It’s  jest  about  ther, time  I’m*  due  ter  treat, 
I  reckon.  There  ain’t  many  of  us  here  now,  so  say  ther 
word.  If  half  a  dozen  more  pops  in  afore  yer  make  up 
your  minds  I  might  change  my  mind,  too,  an’  drink 
alone.” 

“A  little  of  ther  real  old  tanglefoot  fur  me,  Jake;”  re¬ 
plied  Rocky  Joe.  “You  knows  putty  well  what  my  medi¬ 
cine  is.  Besides,  I  don’t  believe  you’ve  got  many  kinds  of 
liquor  here  anyhow.  You’ve  got  bottles  there  which  is 
labelled  rye,  corn  an’  brandy;  but  J’ll  bet  they’ve  been 
filled  from  ther  same  barrel.” 

“You’d  win  if  anybody  bet  with  yer,  Joe,”  and  the 
proprietor  gave  a  laugh.  “But  that’s  ther  way  ter  do 
business.  When  a  galoot  comes  in  he  asks  fur  what  he 
wants,  an’  then  I  gives  him  what  he  wants.  That’s  ther 
way  ter  do  business,  I  reckon.  There’s  only  one  thing 
different  about  ther  stuff  I  sell,  an’  that  is  that  ther 
brandy  ain’t  never  been  watered  any.  That  I  sell  jest 
as  it  comes  ter  me.  I  put  a  little  sugar  or  molasses  in 
ther  corn  bottle,  an’  that  makes  it  taste  a  little  bit  differ¬ 
ent  from  rye  whisky,  which  is  only  about  one-quarter’ 
water.  Now  which  is  yer  goin’  ter  have?” 

“Brandy!”  came  the  reply  from  both  men. 

“Right  yer  are!  Here  yer  go.” 

The  drinks  were  soon  disposed  of,  and  then  the  two 
bad  men  sat  down  at  a  nearby  table. 

“Where’s  Phil  Larimer  this  afternoon?”  Bill  Evans 
asked,  looking  at  the  proprietor. 

“Ain’t  seen  him  since  this  mornin’,”  was  the  reply. 
“I  s’pose  he’s  around  lookin’  fur  customers  fur  ther 
claims  ther  Government  has  got  ter  sell.  Phil  ain’t  had 
no  luck  yet  in  that  line.  I’ve  heard  it  hinted  that  he 
gits  a  mighty  good  profit  out  of  ther  money  he  takes  in 
from  the  sellin’  of  ther  claims.” 

“I  reckon  he  does,”  Rocky  Joe  answered,  and  then  he 
winked  at  his  pard,  as  much  as  to  say,  “We  know,  don’t 
we?” 

Jake  linger,  the  saloonkeeper,  walked  to  the  door  and 
looked  out. 

It  happened  that  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends 
were  just  coming,  and  when  he  saw  them  the  man  turned 
to  the  two  villains  and  exclaimed: 

“What’s  this,  boys?  Come  an’  look!  Strangers  is 
coinin’  in  town,  an’  three  of  ’em  is  fine  lookin’  gals!” 

Both  the  men  frowned,  for  they  knew  who  the  strang¬ 
er-,  were. 
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“I  reckon  we  don’t  want  ter  see  ’em,”  said  Evans. 
“We  have  met  ’em  already,  ain’t  we,  Joe?” 

“Yes,  an’  it  wasn’t  jest  what  might  be  called  a  pleasant 
time  we  had,  either,”  was  the  reply. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  seen  them,  they 
got  up  and  walked  to  the  door. 

Our  friends  rode  past,  continuing  on  up  the  single 
crooked  street  of  the  camp. 

“You  met  ’em,  eh?”  said  Unger,  turning  from  the 
door  and  looking  at  his  guests.  “Yer  seem  ter  act  funny 
about  it,  though.  "What’s  ther  matter,  anyhow?” 

“Well,  we  sorter  tried  to.  have  some  fun  with  ’em,  an’ 
it  didn’t  work.  We  demanded  a  kiss  apiece  from  ther 
gals,  or  else  they’d  have  ter  turn  around  an’  leave  Beauty 
Spot.  Things  didn't  work  right.  W’e  got  a  big  lot  ther 
worst  of  it.  I  had  my  gun  shot  out  of  my  hand,  an’  then 
we  wTas  made  ter  do  ther  tenderfoot  dance  by  ther  boy 
with  ther  long  light  hair.” 

As  Rocky  Joe  made  this  statement  the  jaw  of  the 
saloonkeeper  dropped,  showing  how  amazed  he  was. 

“Is  that  a  fact,  bovs?” 

Unger  addressed  Lis  question  particularly  to'  Bill 
Evans. 

“It’s  a  fact,”  the  latter  answered,  shrugging  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  acting  very  much  as  though  he  was  ashamed 
of  himself.  “We  couldn’t  help  it,  could  we,  Joe?” 

“No1,  we  couldn’t  help  it,”  was  the  retort.  “If  we 
could"  have  helped  it,  it  wouldn’t  have  turned  out  that 
way.” 

“That  boy  wfith  ther  long  hair  made  yer  dance,  yer 
say?”  queried  the  saloonkeeper,  as  though  he  was  not 
sure  that  he  had  heard  aright. 

“That’s  jest  it.” 

“Who  in  thunder  is  he,  boys?” 

“Young  Wild  West  is  his  name,”  Rocky  Joe  answered. 

“Oh!” 

Jake  Unger  acted  as  though  now  he  understood. 

“It  was  ther  Champion  Deadshot  of  ther  West  what 
trimmed  yer,  was  it,  boys?”  he  went  on.  “Well,  from 
what  I’ve  heard  of  Young  Wild  West,  I  reckon  there 
ain’t  nothin’  ter  be  surprised  at.  But  I  did  think  he 
was  more  of  a  man  than  that.  Why,  he  ain’t  nothin’  but 
a  boy!” 

“Well,  I’ve  always  heard  said  that  he  was  a  boy,”  Evans 
remarked. 

“Yes,  but  a  man  is  called  a  boy  very  often;  you  know 
that  well  enough.” 

“Well,  Young  Wild  West  is  nuthin’  but  a  boy.  But 
he  kin  shoot  better  than  any  man  I  ever  seen.  An’  he’s 
got  morer  nerve  an’  sand  in  him  that  a  dozen  men.” 

Bill  E-vans  made  this  declaration,  and  he  did  it  in  a 
way  that  told  how  well  he  meant  it. 

“An’  he’s  quicker  than  lightnin’,  too,”  added  his  pard, 
just  as  forcibly, 

“He  sorter  took  yer  down  a  peg  or  two,  then?”  asked 
Unger,  the  vestige  of  a  grin  showing  on  his  face. 

“Yes,  but  it  ain’t  nothin’  ter  laugh  about,”  Joe  re¬ 
torted,  coloring  slightly. 

“Well,  I  can’t  help  it,  not  when  I  know  that  you  two 
has  got  ther  name  of  bein’  ther  mil  bad  men  of  Beauty 
Spot,”  was  the  retort.  “It  must  have  been  sorter  funny 
like.  Did  any  of  ther  miners  see  it?” 
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“Yes,  a  whole  lot  of  'em  seen  it.  Ther  Two  Daves 
was  there  all  ther  time,  an’  they  seemed  ter  enjoy  it 
more’n  anybody.  They’ll  suffer  fur  that,  though.  They’re 
dead  ag’in  us,  anyhow,  though  they’ve  always  managed 
ter  keep  their  mouths  shet.  But  we’ll  see  who’s  goin’  ter 
boss  this  here  minin’  camp,  Jake.  Jest  ’cause  this  boy 
comes  along  an’  downs  us  don’t  say  that  we’re  going’ 
ter  stay  downed.  We're  made  out  of  putty  tough  stuff — 
rubber  is  more  like  it  than  anything  else — an’  we’re 
bound  ter  bounce  back!” 

“That’s  right,  boys.  I  wouldn’t  let  no  boy  trim  me, 
an’  not  look  fur  revenge,  if  I  was  you.  You  two  has  got 
ther  reputation  of  bein’  real  bad,  an’  you’re  fools  if  yer 
don’t  make  Young  Wild  West  know  it.  But  here  comes 
Phil  Larimer  an’  his  two  men,  Reg  Masters  an’  Porter, 
Runk.  We’ll  see  what  they  think  about  it.” 

Three  men  wearing  much  better  clothing  than  the 
average  miner  did  were  seen  approaching  the  saloon. 

The  two  bad  men  nodded  in  a  pleased  way  and  waited 
.  for  them  to  come  in. 

“Hello,  Phil!”  called  out  the  saloonkeeper.  “Did  yer 
hear  about  it?” 

“Hear  about  what?”  was  the  reply,  while  the  taller  of 
ihe  men,  who  wore  a  closely -cropped  brown  beard,  looked 
interested. 

“About  the  awful  ‘bad’  men  of  Beauty  Spot  gittin’ 
trimmed  by  Young  Wild  West.” 

“Toung  Wild  West!”  cried  Phil  Larimer,  the  govern¬ 
ment  land  agent,  showing  great  surprise.  “Is  he  here?” 

“He  sartinly  is.  Jest  ask  Joe  an’  Bill;  they’ll  soon 
tell  yer  that  he’s  very  much  here,  maybe.” 

Larimer’s  eyes  were  of  the  shifty  kind,  and  as  he 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  bad  men  there 
was  a  gleam  in  them  that  was  akin  to  fear  and  un¬ 
easiness  in  them. 

“He’s  here,  an’  he’s  got  his  pards,  Cheyenne  Charlie 
an’  Jim  Dart,  with  him,  as  well  as  three  gals,”  answered 
Bill  Evans. 

“What  is  he  here  for — do  you  know?” 

The  men  shook  their  heads. 

“Yer  seem  ter  know  somethin’  about  Young  Wild 
West,  Phil,”  the  saloonkeeper  spoke  up. 

“Yes,  I  happen  to  know  a  good  deal  about  him,”  was 
"he  reply.  “He  makes  it  a  point  to  go  around  interfering 
with  other  people’s  business  a  great  deal.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with 
mine.” 

“Well,  he  can’t  hurt  you  none.  You’ve  got  ther  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Government  back  of  you,  ain’t  yer?” 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  Jake  Unger  as  he 
asked  the  question,  and  Phil  Larimer  flashed  an  angry 
glance  at  him,  showing  that  he  did  not  like  the  thrust 
very  well. 

“Of  course  I  have,”  he  retorted,  after  a  pause.  “But 

I  don’t  like  Young  Wild  West,  and  that  is  all  there  is 
to  it.” 

“1  don’t  see  how  anyone  kin  like  him,”  remarked 
Rocky  Joe,  feeling  of  his  empty  holster,  for  he  had  not 
taken  time  to  pick  up  the  gun  that  had  been  shot  from 
his  hand  by  our  hero. 

“Let’s  have  a  drink,”  suggested  Porter  Runk,  one  of 


the  land  agent’s  assistants.  “We’re  all  right,  an’  that 
settles  it!” 

As  they  were  ready  to  drink  Phil  Larimer  held  up  his 

glass  and  exclaimed: 

“Here’s  confusion  to  Young  Wild  West  and  his  pards, 
boys.  Drink  to  the  toast!” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOP  WAII  VISITS  THE  SALOON. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  did  not  try  to  see  if 
they  could  get  accommodations  at  the  tavern. 

The  size  of  the  building  indicated  that  they  could  not, 
unless  there  were  no  guests  there,  and  believing  that 
there  was,  they  decided  to  go  into  camp  somewhere  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  mining  camp,  the  same  as  they  gener¬ 
ally  did  in  a  place  of  that  size. 

They  rode  on  up  the  street  until  they  came  to  the 
general  store,  and  then  finding  an  open  piece  of  ground 
between  it  and  the  next  shanty,  they  came  to  a  halt. 

A  few  of  the  miners  had  given  up  their  work  for  the 
day  and  followed  them,  and  when  the  proprietor  of  the 
store  came  out  one  of  the  latter  called  out: 

“Dingley,  Young  Wild  West  is  here.  He  wants  ter 
go  inter  camp  over  night.  How  about  lettin’  him  use 
your  land  next  to  ther  store?” 

“He’s  welcome,  I’m  sure,”  was  the  reply.  “But  which 
is  Young  Wild  West?” 

“Right  here,”  answered  our  hero,  smiling  at  him. 

“Oh,  all  right.  Help  yourselves,  ladies  and  gents. 
You’ll  find  plenty  of  water  in  ther  brook  back  there;  an’ 
I  reckon  your  horses  won’t  starve,  ’cause  there’s  good 
grass  there,  an’  I’ve  got  plenty  of  oats  on  hand.” 

“He’s  got  an  eye  to  business,  I  reckon,”  Jim  Dart 
whispered  to  his  sweetheart. 

“Well,  that  is  no  more  than  right,”  Eloise  replied. 
“If  he  is  good  enough  to  let  us  stop  here  we  should  pat¬ 
ronize  his  store.” 

“Certainly.” 

The  sun  was  still  three  or  four  hours  high,  but  our 
friends  were  glad  that  they  had  no  further  to  go  that 
day,  as  it  had  been  tedious  traveling  ever  since  they  set 
out  that  morning  until  they  struck  the  wagon  trail  that 
led  into  the  mining  camp,  which  was  only  about  half  an 
hour  before  they  sighted  the  collection  of  shanties  and 
tents  in  the  little  valley. 

A  word  from  our  hero  a&d  all  hands  dismounted. 

Then  the  two  Chinamen  got  busy  and  unloaded  the 
two  pack  horses,  and  half  an  hour  later  the  two  tents 
that  were  occupied  as  sleeping  quarters  by  our  friends 
were  .erected,  right  on  a  line  with  the  store  and  shanty, 
the  other  side  of  it,  and  facing  the  crooked  street. 

I  reckon  this  is  all  right,”  our  hero  observed,  as  he 
looked  the  camp  over.  “We  are  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  and  we  will  be  able  to  see  all  that  goes  on.” 

“This  are  sartinly  good  enough,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  re¬ 
torted.  “I  reckon  Beauty  Spot  is  all  right.  Wild,  though 
t  ain’t  seen  anything  that's  beautiful  about  it  vet." 

1  lobably  the  only  thing  that  is  beautiful  is  the  yellow 
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gold  the  miners  dig  out  of  the  ground,  Charlie/’  was  the 
reply. 

“That's  right.  There  ain't  nothin’  puttier  than  real 
gold.  Everybody  will  agree  on  that.  But  ther  galoot 
what  named  this  camp  Beauty  Spot  oughter  have  had  his 
ears  trimmed  with  hot  lead,  jest  ther  same.” 

Wild  laughed,  and*  then  assisted  his  partners  to  roll 
up  a  couple  of  logs  that  were  lying  handy  by,  so  that 
they  might  have  something  to  sit  upon. 

The  little  camp  now  had  a  cosy  appearance,  and  when 
Wing,  the  cook,  got  a  fire  going  and  put  some  po¬ 
tatoes  among  the  coals  to  roast  for  their  supper,  they 
were  all  just  as  well  satisfied  as  if  they  had  put  up  in 
the  tavern. 

But  they  had  become  so  accustomed  to  camp  life  that 
they  really  preferred  it  to  being  crowded  in  with  strang¬ 
ers,  where  little  or  no  privacy  could  be  had. 

As  soon  as  he  got  the  potatoes  arranged  in  the  fire 
the  cook  turned  his  attention  to  mixing  up  some  corn 
muffins. 

He  had  a  rousing  fire  going,  and  when  it  was  at  its 
height,  and  seemed  as  if  it  needed  more  fuel,  he  put  on 
his  pans  containing  the  unbaked  muffins  and  carefully 
covered  them  with  the  lids  that  had  been  made  for 
them. 

Over  the  lids  some  hot  embers  were  scattered,  and 
then  Wing  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction  and  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  big  coffee  kettle. 

He  kept  a  watch  on  what  was  already  on  the  fire  and 
soon  had.  the  kettle  suspended  over  one  end  of  it  where 
there  was  a  good  blaze. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  to  get  the  venison  steaks 
ready  for  broiling. 

But  these  did  not  have  to  go  on  the  fire  until  a  few 
minutes  before  the  party  was  ready  to  eat  their  supper. 

But  it  all  took  time,  and  when  the  potatoes  were  about 
done,  and  the  muffins  were  beginning  to  brown  nicely, 
the  coffee  was  put  on  to  boil. 

“An  early  supper,  eh,  Wing?”  said  Wild,  as  he  walked 
over  and  watched  the  Celestial  at  his  work. 

“You  say  plenty  timee  you  likee  havee  um  suppee  lillee 
early  when  we  makeu  camp  early,  Misler  Wild,”  was 
the  reply. 

“That’s  right,  Wing.  Well,  it  is  five  o’clock  now,  so 
it  won’t  be  any  too  early,  I  reckon.” 

“Be  leadv  in  fifteen  minutes,  so  be,  Misler  Wild.” 

“Good!  I  am  hungry  enough  to  eat  now.” 

“lrou’ll  be  a  blamed  sight  hungrier  when  them  venison 
«?teaks  gits  a-sizzlin’,”  the  scout  remarked. 

“Well,  maybe  I  will,  Charlie.  But  I  know  pretty  well 
that  there  is  enough  for  all  hands,  so  I  won’t  go  short.” 

It  was  just  about  twenty  minutes  past  five  o’clock  when 
they  sat  down  to  a  very  tempting  meal 

As  quickly  as  they  served  the  others  the  two  China¬ 
men  ate  also. 

One  of  them  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  through.  This  was 
Hop. 

TTe  was  anxious  to  get  to  one  of  the  saloons  so  he 
might  get  a  drink  of  tanglefoot,  as  he  called  whisky. 

His  main  failing  was  a  fondness  for  strong  drink,  and 
though  he  sometimes  went  without  it  for  days,  when  he 


did  get  a  good  chance  he  generally  made  up  for  lost 
time. 

But  if  there  happened  to  be  a  chance  for  any  gambling 
he  was  careful  about  getting  too  much. 

Hop  certainly  did  like  to  gamble,  and  he  would  stay 
sober  to  do  it. 

He  always  had  a  big  pile  of  money  with  him,  and  he 
made  it  by  playing  poker,  mostly. 

His  salary  was  not  great,  but  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  work  for  Young  Wild  West 
for  his  board,  so  attached  had  he  become  to  the  boy  and 
his  friends. 

The  very  minute  the  clever  Chinaman  got  through 
eating  he  got  up  from  the  stump  he  used  for  a  stool  and 
walked  toward  the  place  where  the  horses  were  grazing, 
under  a  pretext  of  seeing  how  they  were  getting  on. 

Watching  his  chance,  he  crossed  the  brook  and  got 
around  to  the  rear  of  the  store. 

There  happened  to  be  some  trees  and  bushes  here,  and 
Hop  was  soon  lost  to  view  behind  them. 

He  lost  no  time  in  getting  around  to  the  other  side 
of  the  big  shanty,  and  then  he  selected  the  Diamond 
Flush  saloon  to  visit,  since  it  was  the  furthest  away  from 
the  camp,  and  he  stood  a  better  show  of  getting  there 
without  being  seen  than  if  he  went  to  either  of  the  other 
two  public  houses. 

The  Celestial  did  not  go  in  by  the  front  way,  however, 
for  he  knew  very  well  that  those  at  the  little  camp 
might  see  him,  providing  they  happened  to  be  looking 
that  wav. 

He  got  around  to  the  rear  door  and  then  stepped  in, 
looking  as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  acting  the  same  way. 

There  were  probably  a  dozen  men  in  the  saloon  just 
then,  among  them  being  the  two  bad  men  and  the  land 
agent  and  his  two  assistants. 

The  others  were  miners,  who  had  quit  work  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  probably  for  the  purpose  to  learn  what 
had  happened  to  Rocky  Joe  and  Bill  Evans. . 

Hop  was  recognized  right  away  by  the  two  villains,  and 
they  exchanged  glances  when  he  walked  in  and  took  his 
place  before  the  bar  in  a  timid  manner. 

“Well,  what  do  yer  want,  Heathen?”  asked  the  man 
tending  bar  for  Jake  Unger,  who  was  quite  used  to  see¬ 
ing  Chinamen,  he  having  been  in  Nevada  for  several 
months,  but  a  newcomer  to  Beauty  Spot. 

“Me  likee  havee  lillee  dlink  of  tanglefoot,”  Hop  re¬ 
plied,  smiling  blandly. 

“All  right.  Put  out  ther  dough,  then.  I  reckon  a 
heathen’s  money’s  as  good  as  a  white  man’s.  Show  us 
vour  coin.” 

Hop  complied  with  the  request  by  putting  a  ten  dollar 
gold  niece  on  the  bar.  • 

O  L 

“That’s  ther  stuff,.  Heathen,”  said  the  bartender,  nod¬ 
ding  his  head;  and  then  he  put  out  the  bottle  and  glass. 

“Me  vcllv  goodee  Chinee,”  was  the  reply. 

Then,  as  he  was  about  to  lift  the  glass  to  his  lips, 
Rocky  Joe  reached  over  and  struck  it  from  his  hand. 

“I  reckon  a  heathen  Chinee  ain’t  goin’  ter  drink  in  my 
presence,”  he  said,  looking  fiercely  at  him.  “You’re 
Young  Wild  West’s  Chinee,  T  know;  but  that  don’t  make 
no  difference;  I  never  allows  no  yaller  galoot  like  you  tor 
drink  at  ther  same  bar  I’m  standin’  at.  Git  out  of  here!” 
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Hop  jumped  back,  angered  somewhat;  but  he  did  not 
lose  his  presence  of  mind. 

He  knew  he  stood  no  show  in  a  fight,  so  he  depended 
on  his  cleverness  to  carry  him  through. 

He  made  a  pretext  of  wiping  his  face,  and  then  he  cried 
out : 

"Lookee  outee,  Melican  man!  Me  allee  samee  burnee 
you  uppee!” 

Then  he  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  his  mouth  square¬ 
ly  into  the  face  of  the  ruffian,  who  started  back  with  a 
cry  of  alarm. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

HOP  DOES  SOME  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND  WORK. 

Hop  had  been  prepared  to  do  something  startling  when 
he  went  into  the  saloon. 

He  had  lighted  a  piece  of  thick  cord  that  had  been 
soaked  thoroughly  with  salt  petre  water  and  then  dried, 
and  this  was  wrapped  in  a  small  bunch  of  cotton  he  had 
in  his  pocket. 

It  was  the  old-time  trick  of  eating  cotton  and  causing 
fire  to  come  from  the  mouth. 

The  reader  can  guess  how  easily  it  was  for  the  clever 
Chinaman  to  perform  the  trick. 

He  was  well  up  in  sleight-of-hand,  anyhow,  and  that 
made  it  a  sure  thing  for  him  to  do  it. 

The  cloud  of  smoke  coming  from  his  mouth  after  the 
words  he  uttered  not  only  surprised  Rocky  Joe,  but  every¬ 
one  else  as  well. 

"Me  allee  fire  inside!  Pletty  soonee  me  bustee,  so  be!” 
exclaimed  Hop. 

Then  he  blew  some  more  smoke  from  his  mouth,  and 
this  time  they  were  ready  to  swear  that  they  saw  a  flame, 
too. 

While  they  were  watching  him  in  amazement  Hop’s 
hands  were  very  busy. 

He  got  a  home-made  firecracker  from  under  his  loose- 
fitting  coat,  and  then  with  a  swing  of  his  arm,  he  knocked 
a  pipe  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  miners. 

In  picking  up  the  pipe  he  lighted  the  fuse  of  the 
cracker  from  the  burning  tobacco  that  had  fallen  from 
it. 

This  was  all  done  in  such  a  clever  way  that  no  one 
imagined  that  anything  was  to  result  from  it. 

Hop  handed  the  miner  his  pipe,  and  then  he  rolled  the 
cracker  over  at  the  feet  of  Rocky  Joe. 

"Lookee  out!”  he  exclaimed.  "Me  blowce  um  bad 
man  allee  samee  uppee!” 

Then  he  spat  out  the  cotton  directly  at  the  man’s  feet, 
and  the  very  next  second  the  cracker  exploded  with  a 
loud  report.  • 

The  bad  men,  miners  and  government  employees  fairly 
fell  over  each  other  in  an  effort  to  get  outside  in  a 
hurry. 

The  bartender  dove  behind  the  bar  and  did  not  raise 
his  head  until  only  the  Chinaman  remained  in  the  room. 

"Velly  muchee  scare,  so  be,”  said  Hop,  smiling  blandly 
and  rubbing  his  hands.  "Now  me  likee  liavee  lillee 
dlink  of  tanglefoot,  so  be.” 


"Thunder!”  gasped  the  man  in  charge.  "You’re  ther 
greatest  Chinee  I  ever  seen,  an’  Pve  seen  hundreds  of 
’em.” 

"Me  allee  samee  Young  Wild  West’s  clevee  Chinee, 
so  be.” 

"I  reckon  you’re  all  right,  Heathen.  I  don’t  know 
what  yer  done  a  minute  or  two  ago,  but  I  know  there 
was  a  lively  old  time  fur  a  few  seconds.” 

He  put  out  the  bottle  and  a  glass,  and  just  then  the 
gang  came  back  into  the  place. 

But  the  two  bad  men  were  about  the  last  to  come  in. 

Hop  drank  his  liquor  this  time  without  interruption. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  a  great  deal  more  respected 
than  when  he  first  came  into  the  saloon. 

Both  Rocky  Joe  and  Bill  Evans  had  been  singed  by  the 
powder  when  the  cracker  exploded,  and  now  they  were  a 
little  careful  about  not  getting  close  to  the  Chinaman. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  that  they  thought  he  had 
ejected  the  bomb  from  his  mouth,  and  that  meant  that  he 
was  more  than  an  ordinary  human  being. 

"Let  him  alone,  Joe,”  Evans  whispered.  "He  might 
do  somethin’  that’ll  hurt  us,  or  kill  us,  yer  can’t  tell.” 

"Oh!  I  ain’t  goin’  ter  bother  him,”  was  the  reply. 
"He’s  like  his  boss,  I  reckon.  Mighty  hard  ter  beat.  But 
1  wouldn’t  have  thought  anything  like  that  out  of  a 
Chinee,  would  you?” 

"No;  I  sartinly  wouldn’t.  My;  but  he  done  that  too 
quick  fur  anything.  Ther  idea  of  a  galoot  spittin’  out 
fire  from  his  mouth  an’  almost  blowin’  ther  whole  place 
up!” 

"It  was  great,  an’  no  mistake.” 

Hop  was  now  smiling  at  the  crowd,  as  though  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  had  taken  place. 

"You  velly  nicee  Melican  man,  so  be,”  he  observed, 
nodding  at  Phil  Larimer.  "Me  likee  you.” 

"Do  you?  Well,  never  mind,”  was  the  retort.  "I 
don’t  care  to  bother  with  Chinamen.” 

"Allee  light;  you  no  bothee  with  me,  len.” 

Having  managed  to  scare  them.  Hop  was  now'  getting 
v/hat  might  be  called  insolent. 

But  that  v^as  his  way.  He  depended  upon  his  clever¬ 
ness  to  help  him  out,  and  as  he  had  picked  out  the  land 
agent  as  a  man  who  thought  a  great  deal  of  himself,  and 
not  much  of  anyone  else,  unless  they  happened  to  be  his 
particular  friends,  he  was  bound  to  "rile”  him  a  little,  so 
to  speak. 

"You  velly  nicee  Melican;  you  velly  smartee  Melican 
man.  Makee  allee  samee  plenty  monejq  so  be,”  he  went 
on,  blandly,  keeping  his  eyes  on  Larimer.  "Me  likee 
chuckee  uppee  um  cent  and  see  w'ho  tleat  um  clowd, 
so  be.” 


"Well,  go  ahead  and  toss  up  a.  cent,  if  you  want  to. 
But  not  with  me,”  v'as  the  tart  rejoinder. 

"That’s  Young  Wild  West’s  Chinee,  Phil."  said  Bill 
Evans.  "He’s  a  putty  smart  one,  I  reckon.” 

"I  don’t  care  whose  Chinee  he  is!  If  he  isn't  mighty 
caielul  I  II  put  a  hole  through  him.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  being  talked  to  by  every  heathen  that  comes 
along.  I  don't  associate  with  them,  and  never  did.” 

But  if  the  land  agent  took  no  stock  in  the  clever 
Chinaman  there  were  others  that  did. 


The  miners  were  delighted  at  the  way  he  talked,  and 
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the  chances  are  that  if  anything  happened  some  of  them 
would  be  very  apt  to  take  his  part. 

“Leifs  see  yer  make  fire  come  from  your  mouth 
ag'inU  one  of  them  said,  touching  Hop  on  the  shoulder. 

"Well,  me  tly,  so  be,”  was  the  reply. 

Then  he  took  a  cigar  from  his  pocket  and  lighted  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  ignited  a  piece  of  stout  cord  that 
was  all  prepared  for  the  trick. 

But  no  one  saw  this. 

Next  lie  produced  a  blmcli  of  ordinary  cotton. 

“Now,  evelybody  watchee,”  he  said,  taking  a  good  puff 
at  the  cigar  and  then  laying  it  on  the  bar  for  future  use. 
*'Me  allee  samee  eatee  some  cotton,  and  len  me  makee 
smokee  comee.  outee  my  mouth,  so  be.” 

“But  don’t  blow  anyone  up,”  spoke  up  the  bartender. 
"That  ain’t  necessary  jest  now.” 

"Allee  light;  me  no  blowee  uppee.  Melican  bad  man 
no  tly  hurtee  poor  Chinee,  so  me  no  blowee  uppee.  Me 
makee  smokee  allee  samee  comee  outee  my  mouth. 
Evelybody  watchee!” 

He  placed  a  small  bunch  of  the  cotton  in  his  mouth, 
went  through  the  motions  of  chewing  and  swallowing  it, 
and  then  took  another  bunch.  '  * 

The  first  lot  he  put  in  his  mouth  had  the  lighted  piece 
of  cord  in  it,  so  he  was  ready  to  do  the  trick,  which  was 
a  very  simple  one,  and  no  doubt  known  to  a  great  many 
of  the  readers. 

But  the  audience  Hop  had  did  not  know  anything 
about  it,  apparently. 

Even  Phil  Larimer,  who  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  be 
well  educated  and  posted  on  ordinary  things,  did  not. 

Hop  took  two  or  three  bites  of  the  cotton  and  appeared 
to  chew  and  swallow  them  all. 

Then  he  rolled  his  eyes  and  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke 
from  his  mouth,  taking  in  his  breath  through  his  nostrils. 

He  kept  this  up  until  he  grew  tired  of  it,  and  then, 
under  a  pretext  of  wiping  his  mouth,  removed  the  cotton 
and  burning  string. 

"That’s  jest  great,  an’  no  mistake  on  it!”  declared  one 
of  the  miners.  "Boys,  he’s  sartinly  a  feller  what  kin  do 
magic.” 

"Lat  allee  light,”  Hop  retorted,  smiling  in  his  bland¬ 
est  style.  "Me  allee  samee  velly  muchee  smartee  Chinee, 
so  be.  Now,  evelybody  watchee,  and  me  allee  samee 
showee  nicee  lillee  tlick.” 

There  was  not  a  man  there  who  did  not  watch  him, 
for  they  were  all  interested,  in  spite  of  themselves. 

The  two  bad  men  did  not  like  him,  just  because  he 
was  employed  by  Young  Wild  West,  but  they  had  wit¬ 
nessed  just  about  enough  to  make  them  respect  him. 

Hop  took  from  one  of  his  many  pockets  a  few  white 
beans. 

They  all  recognized  them  as  thei  ordinary  kind  used  in 
cooking,  and  they  waited  to  see  what  he  would  do  with 
them. 

"Me  likee  havee  um  glassee  with  lillee  watee,”  he  said, 
nodding  to  the  bartender. 

"Here  you  are,”  was  the  reply,  and  he  soon  had  what 
he  wanted. 

"Me  plan  tee  um  bean  in  um  watee,  and  when  me  say 
for  urn  to  glow,  it  allee  samee  glow,  so  be.” 

Then  he  dropped  one  of  the  beans  in  the  glass  of 


water  and  quickly  covered  it  with  his  big,  yellow  silk 
handkerchief. 

After  making  a  few  mysterious  passes  over  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  muttering  something  in  Chinese,  he  looked 
at  the  ceiling  and  exclaimed: 

"Glow  bean!  Allee  samee  glow  pletty  quickee!” 

Then  he  pulled  away  the  handkerchief  and  a  vine  bear¬ 
ing  two  or  three  bean  pods  was  disclosed,  the  root  in  the 
bottom  of  the"  glass. 

A  murmur  of  amazement  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

They  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  their  own 
eyes. 

But  as  Hop  had  found  some  beans  growing  in  the 
rear  of  the  shanty  saloon  before  he  entered  it,  there  was 
really  nothing  strange  about  it.  He  had  simply  used  his 
sleight-of-hand  a  little,  that  was  all. 

While  the  men  were  talking  over  what  they  deemed  to 
be  a  very  wonderful  occurrence  Young  Wild  West  and 
Cheyenne  Charlie  came  into  the  saloon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

t 

THE  "TWO  DAVES”  FOR  MAYOR. 

Our  hero  and  the  scout  missed  Hop  soon  after 
he  left  the  camp,  but  they  did  not  think  anything 
strange  of  it. 

It  was  a  way  the  Chinaman  had.  He  knew  that  Wild 
was  opposed  to  his  drinking,  and  hence  the  best  way  to 
do  it  was  to  get  away  without  it  being  known. 

Charlie  was  always  watching  Hop,  for  he  made  it  a 
point  to  worry  him  now  and  then,  because  he  had  been 
made  the  victim  of  so  many  of  the  Celestial’s  jokes. 

But  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  him,  just  the  same,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  would  fight  for  him  whenever  the 
occasion  demanded  it. 

"Ther  heathen  galoot  has  gone  ter  fill  up  on  tangle¬ 
foot  an’  git  in  a  poker  game,  same  as  usual,  Wild,”  he 
said,  when  he  learned  from  Wing  that  his  brother  had 
taken  a  walk  all  bv  himself. 

"That’s  right,  Charlie.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
break  him  of  his  habits;  they  are  too  set  for  that.  But 
Hop  is  a  mighty  handy  fellow  to  have  around,  and  that 
is  why  we  have  to  overlook  his  faults.  I  reckon  we’ll 
take  a  walk  around  pretty  soon,  and  the  chances  are  that 
we  will  come  across  him,  and  perhaps  just  in  time  to 
help  him  out.  He  is  apt  to  get  into  trouble  through  his 
cheating  at  cards  and  his  love  for  playing  jokes.” 

When  he  does  strike  trouble  he’s  putty  handy  about 
gittin’  out  of  it,  too,”  the  scout  retorted,  shaking  his 
head  and  grinning  broadly.  "I’ve  seen  him  crawl  out  of 
some  putty  tight  places,  an’  all  through  his  sleight-of- 
hand  work.” 

"That’s  right.  But  someone  might  catch  him  when  he 
isn’t  looking  some  time,  and  then  it  will  be  different.” 

"What  is  the  matter,  Wild?”  asked  Arietta,  who  saw 
the  two  conversing.  "Has  Hop  slipped  away,  as  usual?” 

"Yes,|Et,”  was  the  reply.  "We  were  just  talking  about 
him.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  reform  the  China- 
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man.  He  is  bound  to  drink  whisky  and  gamble.  I  sup¬ 
pose  lie  will  quit  when  he  dies,  and  not  until  then.” 

"Well,  it  seems  that  way.  But  don’t  let  him  get  into 
trouble,  Wild.  He  might  come  across  the  two  bad  men, 
and  they,  knowing  that  he  belongs  to  our  party,  might 
take  a  notion  to  harm  him,  just  for  spite.” 

"That  is  true.  But  such  galoots  as  they  proved  to 
be  will  not  do  much  damage  to  anyone,  I  reckon.  They 
have  been  called  good  and  hard,  and  they  will  be  apt  to 
behave  a  little  better  now,  I  think.” 

"But  though  they  are  cowardly  they  are  still  bad,  Wild. 
You  must  not  forget  that.” 

"Oh!  I  am  not  forgetting.  I  know  the  nature  of  such 
fellows.  If  they  get  a  good  chance  they  will  do  an  in¬ 
jury  to  me,  1  know.  But  I  don’t  mean  to  let  them  get 
the  chance.” 

"Well,  suppose  you  and  Charlie  take  a  walk  around 
and  look  for  Hop?” 

"That  is  just  what  we  are  going  to  do,  Et.” 

"Oh!  they  won’t  dare  to  kill  him,  that’s  sure.  Hop  is 
pretty  soon,  you  know,  and  he  is  not  getting  shot  by  bad 
men  in  any  kind  of  fashion.” 

Wild  and  Charlie  soon  left  the  camp. 

The  scout  usually  smoked  a  pipe,  but  he  now  declared 
that  he  would  like  to  have  a  cigar,  and  as  Wild  smoked 
occasionally,  they  walked  over  to  the  Tip  Top  tavern, 
leaving  Jim  in  charge  of  the  camp. 

It  was  yet  early,  and  the  miners  had  not  all  returned 
from  their  work. 

Some  of  them  had  just  reached  the  tavern,  however, 
and  they  were  indulging  in  their  usual  drinks,  and  talk¬ 
ing  over  events  that  were  interesting  to  them. 

Our  friends  soon  saw  that  Hop  was  not  there. 

"Let  us  have  a  cigar,  boss,”  Wild  said  to  the  man  in 
charge. 

"Sartin,”  was  the  reply,  and  the  man  seemed  eager  to 
serve  them. 

He  had  no  doubt  heard  how  the  two  bad  men  had 
been  served  by  the  dashing  young  deadshot,  and  that 
made  him  pleased  to  wait  upon  him. 

Our  hero  paid  for  the  cigars  and  then  he  and  Charlie 
lighted  up  and  took  a  look  around  them. 

A  big  placard  adorned  the  wall  of  the  barroom,  hav¬ 
ing  upon  it  about  the  same  wording  as  was  upon  the  sign 
where  the  claims  were  located  that  the  government  was 
offering  for  sale. 

When  Wild  had  read  it  over  he  turned  to  the  man' in 
charge  of  the  bar  and  said: 

"Rather  strange  that  the  government  should  advertise 
the  sale  of  claims  in  this  way,  isn’t  it?” 

"Well,  that’s  what  a  good  many  seems  ter  think, 
Young  Wild  West,”  was  the  reply.  "We  always  thought 
that  this  land  was  jest  fur  them  what  come  along  an’ 
staked  it  out  until  Phil  Larimer  come  along  with  ther 
documents  that  says  as  how  it  ain’t.  He  landed  here  jest 
about  ther  time  things  was  beginnin’  ter  boom,  an’  they 
do  say  as  how  him  an’  his  two  men  picked  out  that  strip 
on  ther  side  of  ther  hill  because  it  was  ther  best  part 
of  ther  valley,  where  gold  was  ther  most  plentiful.  But 
ther  United  States  Government  owns  ther  land,  an’  T 
s’pose  them  what’s  runniu’  it  kin  do  about  as  they  please 
with  it.” 


I,  "Yes,  that’s  right.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  go 
.against  the  officials  of  the  government.  They  own  the 
land — in  a  sense — and  they  can  do  as  they  please  with  it, 

I  suppose.” 

"Yes,  that’s  what  Phil  Larimer  says.  He’s  in  charge, 
yer  know.” 

"He’s  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  I  suppose?” 

"Oh,  yes.  Phil  is  all  right.  It  ain’t  his  fault 
that  ther  claims  had  been  taken  out  of  ther  free  list. 
He’ll  sell  ’em  cheap  enough,  I  reckon.  It  lays  with  him 
as  ter  ther  price  he’s  ter  git.  He’s  got  ter  git  somethin’, 
of  course,  or  it  wouldn’t  pay  ther  government  ter  send 
him  here  ter  take  charge.” 

"Certainly.  I  understand  that  part  of  it.” 

"Was  yer  thinkin’  about  buyin’  a  claim,  Y'oung  Wild 
West?” 

"Well,  not  exactly.  We  haven’t  the  time  to  work  it, 
you  see.  The  fact  that  the  government  was  offering  the 
claims  for  sale  is  what  surprised  me,  that’s  all.” 

The  fact  was  that  our  hero  was  suspicious  that  there 
was  something  crooked  about  the  business. 

As  far  as  he  could  see,  Beauty  Spot  was  not  far  enough 
advanced  for  the  government  to  start  in  selling  the. 
claims;  and  another  thing,  that  was  not  the  way  things 
was  usually  done,  anyhow. 

According  to  law,  anyone  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  had 
the  privilege  of  staking  out  a  claim  in  that  part  of#the 
state,  and  what  he  took  from  it,  in  the  way  of  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  or  other  ore,  was  his. 

The  present  state  of  things  was  something  entirely 
I  new. 

Some  more  miners  came  in  just  then,  and  among  them 
were  the  Two  Daves. 

These  two  men  seemed  to  have  the  friendship  of  all  the 
best  people  in  the  camp,  so  far  as  our  friends  could  tell, 
for  when  they  came  in  they  were  greeted  pleasantly  by 
those  present. 

But  the  fact  was  there  happened  to  be  no  one  there 
who  was  real  friendly  to  Rocky  Joe  and  Bill  Evans,  the 
"bad”  men  of  the  mining  camp. 

"How  are  you,  gentlemen?”  said  Wild,  smiling  at  the 
two  men.  "I  reckon  you’ve  managed  to  put  in  a  pretty  ' 
good  day,  by  the  way  you  look,  both  of  you.” 

"That’s  right,  Young  Wild  West,”  Dave  Roland  an¬ 
swered.  "We  have  done  putty  well  to-day,  an’  no  mis¬ 
take.  Beauty  Spot  is  all  right,  an’  if  we  kin  do  well  out 
of  it  we’re  goin’  ter  boom  it  all  we  kin,  so’s  others  will 
come  an’  have  ther  same  chance.  We  ain’t  struck  it  what 
yer  might  call  rich;  but  we’re  doin’  a  little  business,  jest 
the  same.  Eli,  Dave?” 

"That’s  right,  Dave,”  Dave  Bolan  answered. 

Thei  Yvo  Daves,”  spoke  up  the  bartender,  with  a 
laugh.  "They’re  all  right,  too.  Some  of  us  was  talkin’ 
ther  othei  day  of  runmn  ’em  fur  mayor  of  ther  camp, 
jest  ter  see  which  of  ’em  would  git  ther  most  votes.” 

"Don’t  never  think  of  doin’  nothin’  like  that  ”  said 
Bolan.  "I  wouldn’t  never  run  ag’in  mv  pard;  an’  I  know 
he  wouldn’t  run  ag’in  me.  What’s  mine  is  his,  an’  what's 
his  is  mine.  That’s  ther  way  we  does  business.” 

"Well,  the  only  way  to  do  it.  then,  would  be  to  make 
two  mayors,”  observed  our  hero.  "Elect  them  both, 
with  one  to  have  as  much  to  sav  as  the  other.” 
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“By  ginger!'''  exclaimed  one  of  the  miners.  “But  that 
would  be  a  good  idea,  wouldn't  it,  boys?”  It  would  be 
tlier  first  time  a  thing  was  ever  done  like  that  in  ther 
whole  Land  of  ther  Free!  A  double-barreled  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  sure  as  ver  live!” 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  friends  of  the  Two  Daves 
should  take  the  suggestion  kindly.  * 

They  were  favorites  with  the  majority  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  camp,  anyhow,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
real  leader  there,  outside  of  Rocky  Joe,  who  had  the  bad 
element,  as  followers,  made  the  proposition  appeal  to 
them. 

Wild  saw  how  opinion  was  in  the  tavern,  so  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  friends  of  the  Two  Daves  spread  the 
suggestion  through  the  camp. 

“If  you  are  going  to  have  an  election  here  we  will  stay 
until  it  is  over,  providing  you  don’t  wait  any  longer,  than 
a  day  or  two,”  he  said.  “We  have  been  at  several  min¬ 
ing  camp  elections,  and  I  must  say  that  we  rather  like  it.” 

“Yer  kin  bet  your  life  that  it  won’t  take  long  ter  do 
ther  business,”  the  bartender  said.  “I’ve  been  in  politics 
in  Denver,  an’  I  knows  how  ter  go  about  it.  Boys,  to¬ 
night  yer  kin  let  it  be  known  that  ther  Two  Daves  is 
goin’  ter  run  fur  mayor,  an’  that  if  there’s  anyone  as 
wants  ter  buck  ’em  fur  ther  office  they’d  better  git  a 
hustle  on,  an’  let  it  be  known  who  they  are.  I  think  ther 
’lection  ought  ter  be  held  to-morrer  night.  All  nomin¬ 
ations  ought  ter  be  made  ter-night,  though,  so’s  ter  give 
ther  caudidates  a  chance  ter  do  a  little  ’lectioneerin’.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  LAND  AGENT  STARTS  A  FIGHT. 

Wild  saw.  a  chance  to  have  a  little  fun  in  the  mining 
camp,  if  nothing  else,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  push 
the  election  for  a  mayor  along  as  much  as  he  could. 

He  knew  that  it  was  already  well  under  way,  and  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  men  to  take  the  office  jointly,  in 
case  they  got  the  majority  of  the  votes,  made  it  all  the 
more  peculiar  and  interesting. 

In  a  mining  camp  of  the  size  of  Beauty  Spot  mayors 
were  often  elected,  their  duties  being  to  preserve  law 
and  order  as  much  as  possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  get 
as  much  honor  out  of  it  as  they  could. 

“I  reckon  you’ve  sorter  started  up  some  fun,  Wild,” 
said  the  scout,  as  they  left  the  tavern.  “Ther  bad  ones 
of  Beauty  Spot  won’t  like  this  very  much.  They’ll  put  up 
Rocky  Joe,  as  they  call  him,  most  likely,  an’  then  there’ll 
be  a  hot  old  ’lection  here.” 

“I  didn’t  do  it,  Charlie.  It  was  suggested  by  the  man 
tending  the  tavern  bar,”  our  hero  replied.  “But  if  the 
bad  element  do  put  up  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  the 
Two  Daves  ]  reckon  it  won’t  amount  to  much.  There  are 
surely  more  honest  people  here  than  there  are  ruffians. 
\  think  we  have  seen  enough  of  Beauty  Spot  to  tell  that 
much.” 

“Oh,  yes,  Wild;  there  ain’t  no  doubt  about  that.  But 
there’ll  be  fun,  jest  ther  same.” 

“Well,  that  will  make  it  all  the  better.  Let’s  take  a 


walk  over  to  the  saloon  at  the  end  of  the  camp  over  there. 
It  is  the  worst-looking  one  here,  and  that  means  that  the 
bad  men  hang  out  there,  probably.  Hop  must  have  gone 
there,  too,  for  if  he  had  gone  to  the  one  the  other  side 
of  the  street  we  would  have  noticed  him.” 

“That’s  where  he  is,  yer  kin  bet!  Come  on.  We’ll  see 
what  kind  of  a  place  ther  Diamond  Flush  Saloon  is.  Ther 
other,  which  is  called  Johnson’s  Joint,  kin  wait  till  later.” 

It  was  now  past  six  o’clock  and  the  men  had  about  all 
quit  their  work,  and  were  either  returning  to  their  shan¬ 
ties  and  tents  or  stopping  at  their  favorite  drinking  places 
to  “liquor  up”  before  supper. 

As  Wild  and  Charlie  entered  the  Diamond  Flush  the 
first  person  they  took  note  of  was  Hop. 

He  was  standing  at  the  bar,  apparently  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  all  who  were  there. 

The  two  bad  men  were  quickly  noticed  by  our  two 
friends,  too,  and  they  easily  picked  out  the  three  men, 
who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  government. 

The  rest  were  miners,  some  of  whom  they  had  seen, 
and  some  they  had  not. 

“Hello,  Misler  Wild!  Hello,  Misler  Charlie!”  called 
out  Hop,  in  his  cheerful  way.  “Me  velly  glad  to  see  you, 
so  be.  Havee  lillee  dlink,  so  be.” 

Our  hero  and  the  scout  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
way  he  put  it,  for  Hop  was  certainly  well  “up  to  snuff.” 

“I  reckon  I’ll  take  a  cigar.  Hop,  if  you  want  to  treat 
so  bad,”  Wild  answered;  and  the  Chinaman  showed  his 
delight,  executing  a  few  steps  of  a  jig. 

“i’ll  try  a  drop  of  tanglefoot,  blamed  if  I  don't!”  the 
scout  declared.  “I  don’t  drink  very  much,  but  a  little 
now  an’  then  ain’t  goin’  ter  hurt  me.  I  used  ter  drink 
about  all  I  could  git  of  it,  but  I’ve  learned  better.  Hop, 
if  you  was  ter  learn  ther  same  thing.it  would  be  all  ther 
better  fur  yer.” 

“Lat  allee  light,  Misler  Charlie;  me  no  dlink  allee 
samee  too  muchee.  Me  allee  light,  so  be.” 

Wild  was  paying  more  attention  to  the  inmates  of  the 
room  than  anything  else. 

But  it  may  be  added  that  he  was  paying  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  Rocky  Joe  and  Bill  Evans. 

He  had  seen  enough  of  them  to  make  him  believe  that 
they  might  be  guilty  of  some  act  of  treachery,  if  they  got 
a  real  good  chance,  and  he  was  on  the  watch  for  it. 

He  saw  them  whispering  to  the  three  men  standing* 
near  them,  and  it  was  easy  to  guess  that  they  were  telling 
them  who  he  and  Charlie  were. 

Wild  thought  it  was  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  man  who  was  offering  the  government 
land  for  sale,  so  he  looked  at  the  well-dressed  man  of  the 
party,  and  nodding,  said : 

“I  reckon  you  are  Philip  Larimer?” 

“That’s  right,  young  fellow.  And  you  are  Young  Wild 
West,  if  I  am  not  mistaken?” 

“Correct.  I  notice  that  you  have  several  claims  for  sale 
in  the  interest  of  the  government?” 

“Yes;  want  to  buy  any?” 

“Well,  we  might,  if  the  price  was  reasonable.  What 
are  you  asking  for  the  claims?” 

“Come  over  and  pick  out  the  one  you  want  and  I  will 
soon  give  you  a  figure  on  it.” 
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“I  may  take  a  look  at  them  to-morrow.  But  what  are 
they  worth — at  a  rough  guess,  I  mean?” 

“I'll  talk  business  when  you  get  ready  to  buy.” 

“Well,  maybe  I  won’t  get  ready,  if  I  don’t  get  an  idea 
of  about  how  much  I  will  have  to  pay.” 

“  1  can’t  help  that.  I  can’t  give  you  any  price  here. 
But  I  don’t  believe  you  want  to  buy  a  claim,  anyhow.  It 
is  not  your  way.  You  came  to  Beauty  Spot  for  another 
purpose  than  the  buying  of  a  claim.” 

“Is  that  so,  Mr.  Larimer?  Well,  if  you  want  to  know, 
I’ll  tell  you  that  I  came  to  Beauty  Spot  by  accident.  I 
never  knew  there  was  such  a  place  until  I  reached  it.  And 
none  of  my  friends  did,  either.  But  what  makes  you 
think  I  came  here  for  some  purpose  other  than  buying 
a  claim?” 

“Well,  I  have  heard  considerable  about  you,  though  I 
never  met  you  before.  I  know  your  ways  pretty  well,  I 
think.” 

“Oh  !  you  do,  eh?” 

Our  hero  was  getting  interested  now. 

“Yes,  I  have  seen  your  name  in  the  papers  quite  a 
little.  You  have  done  service  for  the  troops,  and  all 
that.” 

“Well,  you  never  read  anything  about  me  that  struck 
you  as  being  out  of  the  way,  did’ you?” 

“Let’s  have  a  drink,  Jake,”  said  the  land  agent,  ignor¬ 
ing  the  question  and  turning  to  the  saloonkeeper,  who 
had  entered  just  then  and  taken  his  place  behind  the 
bar. 

Wild  was  nettled  at  the  manner  of  the  man.  But  he 
did  not  choose  to  say  anything  further  just  then. 

He  noticed  that  the  other  two  men  with  Larimer  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  amused  at  what  had  taken  place,  as  did  the 
two  bad  men. 

He  walked  back  to  Charlie  and  Hop,  and  then  he  re¬ 
marked,  so  everyone  what  might  hear  it : 

“I  reckon  I’ll  drop  a  line  to  someone  higher  up  and 
find  out  what  the  claims  are  worth.  The  man  they  have 
sent  here  does  not  seem  very  anxious  to  make  a  sale.” 

“What’s  that?”  cried  Larimer,  quickly.  “Do  you  mean 
to  insinuate  that  I  don’t  know  my  business.  Young  Wild 
West?” 

“You  heard  what  I  said,  and  you  can  take  from  it  what 
you  like,”  was  the  cool  retort. 

“Well,  if  you  attempt  to  interfere  with  my  business 

you  will  get  yourself  in  trouble.  Do  you  hear  what  I 

say?”  v 

“I  hear,  Mr.  Larimer.  But  if  I  got  in  trouble  with 
you  it  would  not  amount  to  much.  Since  you  are  forcing 
me  to  it,  I’ll  tell  you  just  what  I  think.  1  don’t  believe 

you  have  the  right  to  sell  claims  here  any  more  than  I, 

or  anyone  else  here,  has!  How  does  that  strike  you?” 

“Wliat!”  shouted  the  land  agent,  turning  red  in  thX 
face.  “Dow  dare  you  make  such  an  assertion  as  that?” 

“I  dare  say  anything  I  think,  no  matter  where  I  am, 
or  who  is  present.  I  can  tell  by  the  looks  of  you  that  you 
are  not  straight.  You  may  hold  a  position  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Service,  but  that  don’t  make  any  difference.” 

“If  von  were  not  a  boy  I'd  make  you  fight  for  saying 
that,  Young  Wild  West !”  roared  the  land  agent,  his  brow 
purple  with  rage. 

“Don’t  get  excited,  Larimer.  If  you  are  letting  up  on 


me  because  I  am  a  boy  you  don’t  have  to.  You’ll  find 
out  that  I  am  man  enough  for  you,  if  you  tackle  me,  I 
reckon.” 

Larimer  was  so  exasperated  that  he  picked  up  a  glass 
that  was  half  filled  with  whisky  and  threw  it  at  the  boy. 

Wild  dodged  it  neatly,  but  Charlie  got  some  of  it  on 
his  shoulder.* 

With  the  quickness  of  a  tiger,  the  scout  sprang  forward 
and  struck  the  land  agent  a  blow  in  the  face  that  sent 
him  staggering  out  of  the  doorway  of  the  saloon. 

He  followed  him  up,  and  before  Larimer  could  recover 
himself  he  struck  him  again,  this  time  felling  him  to  the 
ground. 

Beg  Masters  and  Porter  Hunk,  the  two  assistants  of 
the  land  agent,  started  for  the  door,  as  though  to  assist 
him. 

One  of  them  drew  a  revolver,  showing  that  he  meant  to 
take  a  shot  at  Charlie. 

“Hold  on !”  exclaimed  Wild  in  a  ringing  voice.  “Stop 
right  where  you  are,  and  take  your  hand  off  that  gun ! 
I’ll  shoot  the  first  galoot  that  interferes.  It  is  my  fight, 
by  rights,  but  I’ll  let  Cheyenne  Charlie  do  the  job.” 

The  young  deadshot  had  jerked  a  revolver  from  the 
holster  and  the  muzzle  was  swaying  back  and  forth  before 
the  faces  of  the  two  men. 

Wild  was  also  watching  the  two  bad  men,  for  he  half 
expected  they  would  take  a  hand  in  the  game. 

But  they  did  not,  both  remaining, at  the  bar  and.  look¬ 
ing  outside  to  see  what  was  taking  place  there. 

Phil  Larimer  succeeded  in  getting  upon  his  feet  and 
managed  to  get  his  hand  upon  the  butt  of  a  revolver. 

But  before  he  could  pull  it  Charlie  gave  it  to  him 
again,  and  the  result  was  that  he  sank  to  the  ground, 
stunned  from  the  blow. 


CHAPTEB  VIII. 

HOP  STIRS  UP  SOME  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 


Cl^enne  Charlie  was  certainly  an  angry  man  just  then. 

He  always  made  it  a  point  never  to  interfere  when  Wild 
was  talking  to  a  man  ;  but  this  was  a  case  where  he  had 
been  insulted  himself,  and  being  of  an  impetuous  nature, 
he  could  not  hold  back. 

The  way  lie  wevnt  for  the  land  agent  was  a  caution ! 

But  the  third  blow  delivered  by  him  put  the  fellow  to 
sleep,  and  now  the  scout  stood  over  him  with  folded  arms, 
waiting  for  him  to  get  up. 

“I  reckon  lie's  got  enough,  Young  Wild  West,”  said 
Beg  Masters,  nodding  to  our  hero.  “We  kin  go  out  an' 
take  care  of  him,  can't  we?” 

“  Yes ;  go  ahead,”  was  the  reply. 

Then  Wild  followed  them  outside. 

“Charlie,”  said  he,”  the  galoot's  friends  think  he  has 
enough.  Don't  interfere  again,  unless  lie  tries  to  shoot 
when  he  conies  to.  But  I  hardly  think  he  will,  though. 
You  certainly  gave  it  to  him  good  and  hard." 

“Yes,  an'  I'll  give  tlier  measly  coyote  more,  too!"  cried 
Charlie,  who  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  “If  there's 
anyone  here  what  don't  like  what  1  done,  jest  let  him  >av 
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>p.  “I'm  ready  ter  give  him  ther  same  dose.  An"  if  it’s 
shootin'  they  want,  they  kin  count  on  me  right  along! 
Whoopee !  Wow !  I'm  all  wool  an'  a  yard,  wide,  an’  I 
don't  care  for  nothin'  what  walks,  runs  or  crawls!  Wow! 
Wow !” 

The  scout  was  now  brandishing  a  brace  of  revolvers, 
and  it  was  plain  to  everyone  present  that  he  only  needed 
a  very  slight  provocation  to  make  him  use  them. 

“Take  it  easy,  Charlie,”  cautioned  our  hero.  “I  reckon 
there  is  no  one  here  who  wants  to  fight  you.  There  might 
be  three  or  four  who  feel  like  it,  but  they  won't  try  it. 
Let  it  drop,  if  they  do.” 

“All  right,  Wild.  I  always  do  as  you  say.  But  I  don’t 
care  no  more  fur  land  agents  than  I  do  fur  ther  sneakin’ 
bad  men  of  this  here  camp.” 

Then,  satisfied  at  his  victory,  the  scout  came  back  into 
the  saloon.  \ 

Meanwhile,  Phil  Larimer  had  been  assisted  to  his  feet. 

He  was  still  dazed,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  been  badly 
whipped  in  the  one-sided  fight. 

This  was  evident,  for  when  he  was  led  into  the  barroom 
he  looked  apprehensively  at  the  scout,  who  had  taken  his 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  ready  for  anything  that 
might  turn  up. 

A  rapidly  swelling  eye  and  a  bleeding  mouth  did  not 
tend  to  improve  the  looks  of  the  agent  any,  and  when  a 
pail  ■  of  water  was  furnished  his  assistants  he  proceeded 
to  get  himself  in  shape,  as  well  as  He  could. 

“Misler  Charlie  allee  samee  fightee  velly  muchee 
goodee,”  remarked  Hop,  smiling  at  the  two  bad  men. 

There  was  no  reply  to  this  remark. 

“Me  allee  samee  fightee  pletty  goodee,  too,”  went  on 
the  Chinaman,  who  knew  it  was  safe  for  him  to  say  any¬ 
thing  just  then.  “Me  allee  samee  lickee  ten  men  in 
China.” 

“Never  mind  about  that,  Hop,”  said  Wild.  “You  had 
better  light  out  now.  The  first  thing  you  know  you  will 
be  getting  into  trouble  here.” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Wild.” 

Hop  turned  and  walked  out  meekly. 

But  if  anyone  had  watched  him  they  would  have 
noticed  that  he  did  not  go  to  the  camp. 

Instead  he  made  a  bee-line  for  the  saloon  that  was 
called  Johnson’s  Joint. 

This  was  the  real  gambling  place  of  Beauty  Spot. 

A  faro  layout  and  a  roulette  wheel  were  in  the  big  room 
that  opened  into  the  street,  the  bar  being  a  small  affair. 

But  plenty  of  liquor  was  disposed  of  there,  just  the 
same. 

Hop  entered  with  a  smiling  face. 

It  happened  that  there  were  two  other  Chinamen  in 
the  place  at  the  time. 

Thev  were  employed  by  a  miner,  who  had  branched  out 
enough  to  permit  him  to  hire  cheap  labor,  and,  he  had 
taken  them  to  the  saloon,  so  he  could  pay  them  off,  after 
getting  some  big  bills  changed. 

Hop  walked  past; them  without  noticing  them,  for  he 
(]-](]  nof  to  associate  with  common  Chinese  laborers. 

One  of  them  said  something  to  him,  and  then  he  sho®k 
bi-  head,  and  pulling  a  small  parasol  from  under  his  coat, 
spread  it  over  his  bead  and  marched  around  the  room 


after  the  fashion  of  a  big  mandarin,  or  some  other  im¬ 
portant  personage  of  China. 

Business  had  not  yet  started  in  at  the  place,  but  there 
were  several  miners  there. 

They  all  laughed  when  they  saw  Hop  make  his  funny 
move. 

But  when  he  paused  in  the  centre, of  the  room  and 
calmly  began  swallowing  the  fancy-looking  parasol,  their 
laughter  turned  to  amazement. 

The  parasol  was  nothing  but  a  jointed  affair,  and  the 
paper  it  was  made  of  was  of  the  very  thin  kind. 

Consequently  it  was  possible  for  him  to  get  it  into  a 
very  small  compass,  and  it  looked  as  though  he  was  swal¬ 
lowing  it. 

Gradually  it  disappeared,  and  then  clapping  his  hands 
together,  the  clever  Chinaman  swung  out  his  arms,  gave 
an  extra  big  swallow  and  the  parasol  had  vanished. 

If  the  miners  were  surprised  so  were  the  two  China¬ 
men. 

They  talked  excitedly  in  their  own  language,  while  Hop 
looked  sternly  at  them  and  motioned  for  them  to  get  down 
upon  their  knees. 

At  first  they  were  inclined  to  disobey,  but  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  drew  what  appeared  to  be  a  'wriggling  live  rattle¬ 
snake  from  his  mouth,  they  shrieked  outright  and  dropped 
to  the  floor. 

“Me  allee  samee  gleat  mandarin,”  Hop  explained  to 
the  rest  of  the  saloon’s  inmates.  “Me  makee  fool  Chinee 
do  whattee  me  say,  evely  timee.” 

Then  he  dropped  the  snake  about  the  neck  of  one  of 
the  crouching  Celestials. 

With  a  shriek  of  fear,  the  fellow  seized  it  and  threw  it 
from  him. 

Hop  laughed  and  picked  it  up. 

Then  he  calmly  tossed  it  on  the  faro  table. 

The  man  sitting  there  jumped  up  as  though  he  had 
been  shot,  while  two  or  three  others  drew  their  revolvers 
as  though  to  shoot  the  snake. 

“Waitee !”  cried  Hop,  and  he  darted  forward  and  re¬ 
covered  the  rattler.  “He  no  bitee;  he  allee  samee  madee 
of  lubber,  so  be.” 

Carrying  it  to  the  bar,  he  proceeded  to  show  the  man  in 
charge  that  it  was  only  a  rubber  snake,  painted  to  imitate 
a  rattler. 

It  took  about  five  minutes  to  convince  them  all  that  it 
was  not  alive,  and  the  two  Chinamen  remained  upon  their 
knees,  their  faces  to  the  floor. 

Hop  put  the  rubber  serpent  back  in  his  pocket,  and 
then, when  lie  said  something  sharply  in  Chinese  the  two 
frightened  fellows  timidly  arose  to  their  feet. 

“Well,  by  jinks!”  exclaimed  the  miner,  who  had  been 
in  the  act  of  paying  the  two  their  wages  when  the  inter¬ 
ruption  took  place.  “That’s  about  ther  greatest  piece  of 
business  I  ever  seen.  Are  von  a  real  Chinee?” 

He  directed  a  searching  glance  at  Hop,  as  though  he 
had  strong  doubts  about  it. 

“Me  allee  samee  velly  muchee  leal,  so  be,”  Hop  an¬ 
swered,  with  a  bland  smile.  “Me  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 

“There  ain’t  no  mistake  about  that.  But  blamed  if  I 
kin  exactly  understand  it.” 

Then  be  proceeded  to  finish  paying  off  his  two  men. 
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It  was  just  then  that  a  miner  came  in  with  a  big  pla¬ 
card. 

As  lie  tacked  it  up  on  the  wall  all  hands  turned  their 
gaze  upon  it. 

“For  Mayor  of  Beauty  Spot, 

THE  TWO  DAVES. 

Election  To-morrow  Night. 

Polls  open  7  o’clock  at  the  General  Store.” 

%  - 

Some  heard  about  the  candidacy  of  the  Two  Daves  and 
some  had  not. 

But  nearly  every  man  in  the  saloon  seemed  to  be 
pleased  when  they  had  read  the  placard. 

“It’ll  be  a  double-headed  mayor,  I  reckon,”  said  John¬ 
son,  the  proprietor,  when  he  had  read  the  notice.  “I 
wonder  if  anyone  will  run  ag’in  ’em?” 

“Somebody  oughter,  jest  ter  make  it  interesting,”  spoke 
up  the  faro  dealer.  “We  don’t  want  things  too  one-sided, 
yer  know.  It  might  be  bad  fur  our  business.”  * 

“  Oh !  I  reckon  ther  Two  Daves  won’t  interfere  with 
your  business,”  remarked  the  miner,  who  was  paying  off 
the  Chinamen.  “They  both  believe  in  lettin’  a  man  do  as 
he  pleases  with  his  money,  so  long  as  he  don’t  interfere 
with  ther  rights  of  no  one  else.  I’m  fur  ther  Two  Daves 
fur  mayor,  an’  don’t  yer  furgit  it!  There  ain’t  no  two 
honester  men  in  Beauty  Spot  than  they  are.  They  stand 
fur  a  square  deal  fur  everybody,  an’  them’s  ther  kind  of 
men  we  want  ter  run  things  here.  There’s  too  much 
crooked  work  goin’  on  here  ter  give  ther  place  a  good 
name.  I  know  what  I’m  talkin’  about,  an’  you’ll  all  find 
it  out  afore  long.  Let  ther  Two  Daves  git  elected,  an’ 
then  maybe  we’ll  be  able  ter  clean  things  up  a  little.” 

“Lat  light!”  exclaimed  Hop,  taking  off  his  hat  and 
waving  it  over  his  head.  “Hoolay  for  um  Two  Daves !” 

Several  of  the  miners  joined  in  giving  a  cheer. 

Then  Hop  proposed  a  game  of  draw  poker  and  business 
took  a  start  at  Johnson’s  Joint. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  OPPOSITION  CANDIDATE. 

Wild  and  Charlie  remained  out  about  two  hours,  mak¬ 
ing  the  rounds  of  the  mining  camp. 

They  found  that  there  was  much  talk  about  the  elec¬ 
tion  that  was  announced  to  take  place  on  the  following 
evening  at  seven  o’clock. 

While  it  was  the  work  of  only  a  few,  it  was  plain  that 
the  majority  of  the  miners  were  pleased  about  it. 

The  Two  Daves  were  great  favorites  at  the  camp,  and 
unless  all  signs  failed  they  would  be  elected  jointly  to 
serve  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  camp. 

When  the  two  dropped  into  Johnson’s  Joint  they  found 
Hop  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  game  of  poker. 

Three  miners,  who  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money, 
were  his  opponents,  and  the  money  was  piled  on  the  table. 

Wild  glanced  at  the  faces  of  the  men,  and  he  soon  saw 
that  they  were  only  ordinary  men,  who  wore  fond  of  gam- 
bling,  but  most  likely  pretty  honest  about  it. 


Hop  seemed  a  bit  nervous  when  he  saw  Wild  and  the 

scout  come  in. 

He  knew  that  the  game  would  not  last  very  long  now. 

It  happened  that  he  had  dealt  himself  four  aces,  and 
had  given  each  of  the  others  four  of  a  kind. 

So  far,  little  had  been  lost  or  won. 

But  the  betting  was  running  high. 

Wild  paid  no  attention  to  the  glance  the  Chinaman 
shot  at  him,  and  thus  encouraged,  Hop  pushed  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

“Me  makee  fifty  more,  so  be,”  he  said,  smiling  at  his 
opponents. 

Without  any  hesitation,  the  man  on  his  left  lifted  it 
a  hundred. 

The  next  man  smiled  in  a  pitying  way,  and  remarked: 

“Someone’s  goin*  ter  rake  in  a  nice  heap,  an’  here's 
another  two  hundred  toward  it.” 

“Same  here,”  said  the  next  man,  and  he  met  the  raise 
and  put  it  up  another  hundred. 

It  was  Hop’s  turn  again,  and  after  counting  out  the 
money  that  was  required  to  set  him  even  with  the  rest 
he  pushed  out  an  additional  two  hundred  dollars. 

“Two  hundled  more,”  he  said,  blandly.  “Me  allee 
samee  likee  Melican  man;  velly  muchee  sport,  so  be.” 

By  this  time  a  crowd  had  gathered  about  the  table. 

But  the  players  were  holding  their  cards  close  to  their 
breasts,  and  no  one  could  tell  what  they  had. 

The  betting  went  right  on,  and  when  it  came  around 
again  Hop  had  to  put  in  three  hundred  dollars  to  make 
it  even. 

Then  he  slipped  up  two  hundred  more  and  looked  at 
the  ceiling  in  a  thoughtful  way. 

This  sort  of  business  could  not  last  long,  however. 

There  was  already  over  three  thousand  dollars  on  the 
board,  and  though  that  is  no  great  sum  in  a  poker  game 
at  a  prosperous  mining  camp,  it  was  high  enough  to  make 
the  spectators  to  look  on  with  silent  eagerness. 

The  second  man  from  Hop  counted  his  money,  and  then 
said : 

“I’m  down  ter  hard  pan;  I’ll  call!” 

Of  course  the  rest  had  to  do  likewise,  so  when  the 
money  was  up  Hop  showed  his  hand,  saying: 

“Me  gottee  four  lillee  aces,  so  be!” 

His  victims  looked  at  each  other. 

/  “I’ve  got  four  jacks,”  said  one,  with  a  sigh. 

“Ah!  I’ve  got  four  queens.” 

“I  had  you  fellers  beat,  for  I’ve  got  four  kings,”  said 
the  third. 

“Velly  nicee  hands,  so  be,”  commented  the  clever 
Chinaman,  as  he  raked  in  the  big  pot. 

“Hold  on,  Hop!” 

It  was  Young  Wild  West  who  spoke. 

“Whattee  mattee,  Misler  Wild?”  the  Celestial  asked, 
affecting  great  surprise. 

“Who  dealt  that  time?” 

“Me  deal,  Misler  Wild.” 

1  thought  so.  Now  just  give  the  men  their  money 
back.  They  are  too  honest  for  you  to  plav  with.” 

The  miners  looked  at  the  boy  in  surprise. 

It  had  just  begun  to  dawn  upon  them  that  they  had 
been  victimized. 
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\  “Wasn't  it  square?”  asked  one  of  them,  looking  at  our 
liero. 

“Xo!  Hop  could  not  play  a  square  game  if  lie  tried. 
He  is  a  regular  ea;d  sharp.  Haven’t  you  seen  him  per¬ 
form  any  tricks  in  magic  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  one,  “I  seen  him  do  some  wonderful 
things.” 

“Well,  that  should  have  made  you  understand  that 
you  had  no  business  to  play  cards  with  him,  then.” 

The  miner  scratched  his  head. 

“It  oughter,  hadn’t  it?”  he  remarked. 

“Well,  don't  play  any  more  with  him.  Hop  will  give 
you  back  just  what  you  lost,  except  what  belongs  to  the 
house.  Shell  out,  Hop  !” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Wild.” 

The  Chinaman  had  a  wonderful  memory. 

In  five  minutes’  time  he  had  divided  the  money,  and 
each  got  back  what  was  coming  to  him. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Wild,  addressing  his  remarks 
to  all  present,  “don’t  play  with  the  Chinaman  again,  un¬ 
less  you  think  you  can  cheat  faster  than  he  can.  The 
thing  about  him  is  that  he  can  cheat,  and  not  be  caught 
at  it.  That’s  why  he  always  wins  out.  He  held  four  aces, 
and  all  of  you  thought  he  got  them  square.  But  he 
didn't,  and  you  can  bet  on  it !  The  chances  are  that  he 
had  them  hidden  somewhere  when  he  dealt  the  cards, 
and  when  he  got  ready  to  use  them  he  simply  changed 
other  cards  for  them.” 

“Lat  light,  Misler  Wild,”  Hop  admitted.  “You  allee 
samee  knowee  allee  ’boutee.” 

The  poker  game  having  been  broken  up  the  faro  and 
roulette  took  the  attention  of  the  miners. 

Hop  was  invited  to  try  his  luck,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

“Me  gottee  no  chancee,”  he  declared.  “Um  dealer 
allee  samee  winnee  pletty  muchee  goodee.” 

As  Wild  and  Charlie  were  thinking  of  going  out  half 
a  dozen  men  came  in,  one  of  them  bearing  a  big  placard. 

He  put  it  up  right  close  to  the  one  that  had  been  lately 
tacked  to  the  wall,  and  as  the  inmates  of  the  salpon  turned 
their  gaze  upon  it  they  read  the  following: 

“VOTE  FOR  PHIL  LARIMER ! 

He  stands  for  the  good  of  Beauty  Spot. 

Election  To-morrow  Night. 

Polls  open  at  7  o’clock  at  the  General  Store.” 

This  was  a  genuine  surprise. 

No  one  had  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  the  government 
land  agent  putting  himself  up  for  mayor. 

Wild  and  Charlie  were  as  much  surprised  as  any  of  the 
rest. 

They  saw  that  it  was  a  clever  dodge  on  the  part  of  the 
“bad”  element  to  defeat  the  Two  Daves. 

But  Wild  did  not  think  Phil  Larimer  would  win  out. 

In  hfs  way  of  thinking,  the  land  agent  was  just  as  much 
of  a  villain  as  either  of  the  bad  men. 

“Boys,  1  reckon  we  are  going  to  have  an  exciting  elec¬ 
tion  to-morrow  night,”  he  said,  smiling  at  those  present. 
“Well,  there’s  nothing  like  a  little  excitement,  so  let  her 
go !” 

“Only  them  what’s  lived  here  a  week  or  more,  an’  who 
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are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  will  be  allowed  ter  vote,” 
said  the  man  who  had  put  up  the  placard. 

“All  right.  I  can’t  vote,  then.  But  you  can  bet  that 
I  can  do  some  electioneering,  just  the  same.  You  can’t 
stop  that  very  handy.” 

“Maybe  not.  But  you’d  better  not  interfere  writh  what 
don’t  consarn  yer,  Young  Wild  West.  You  don’t  intend 
ter  stay  in  Beauty  Spot,  so  what  do  yer  want  ter  meddle 
with  them  what  does  intend  ter  stay  here  fur?” 

“You  mind  your  own  business,  you  big  galoot !” 

As  Wild  said  this  the  man  turned  red  in  the  face  and 
shut  up  instantly.  - 

He  had  not  been  present  when  the  young  deadshot 
made  the  two  bad  men  do  the  tenderfoot  dance;  neither 
had  he  witnessed  the  scene  at  the  Diamond  Flush  Saloon 
that  evening. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  heard  all  about 
what  bad  happened  since  the  arrival  of  our  friends. 

As  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  pick  a  row  with  Wild  and 
Charlie,  things  were  soon  going  along  the  same  as  before 
the  placard  was  put  upon  the  wall. 

Wild  called  Hop  and  told  him  he  had  better  strike  out 
for  the  camp,  and  remain  there  until  morning. 

Then  he  and  the  scout  left  also. 

Once  at  the  camp  they  told  Jim  and  the  girls  all  about 
the  election  that  was  to  take  place  the  following  night, 
and  they  gll  grew  interested. 

“It  seems  rather  funny  to  put  up  two  men  for  one 
office,”  said  Arietta.  “But  we  must  all  help  them  to  win.” 

“That’s  right,  Et,”  said  Wild,  smiling  at  her.  “But 
funny  things  happen  in  a  mining  camp.  There’s  an  old 
saying  that  Two  heads  are  better  than  one,’  so  maybe  the 
Two  Daves  will  make  a  rousing  good  mayor,  between 
them.” 

“But  even  if  they  win,  what’ll  it  amount  ter?”  queried 
the  scout.  “A  mayor  can’t  do  nothin’  of  any  account  in 
a  place  like  this.” 

“Oh!  yes,  he  can,  Charlie,”  Jim  Dart  answered.  “If 
the  Two  Daves  are  elected  it  will  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
camp,  I  am  sure.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

CHARLIE  GETS  A  BEAR. 

Our  friends  put  in  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  when  morn¬ 
ing  dawned  they  were  among  the  first  to  be  up  and 
stirring  in  the  mining  camp. 

“Well,  boys,”  Wild  said  to  Charlie  and  Jim,  “I  reckon 
we’ve  got  to  stay  here  until  to-morrow  morning,  anyhow. 
We  must  not  miss  the  election  to-night,  you  know.” 

“Of  course  not,”  Dart  answered.  “We’ve  got  to  take  a 
hand  in  that,  by  all  means.” 

“You  bet!”  chimed  in  the  scout.  “We’ll  start  in  ter 
’lectioneer  right  after  breakfast.  Ther  Two  Daves  has 
got  ter  land,  an’  that’s  all  there  is  ter  it !” 

“Well,  Wing,  go  ahead  with  the  breakfast,  then.  Jim, 
get  your  rifle.  We’ll  take  a  walk  up  the  hill  and  see  if  we 
can  shoot  something.  Tt  looks  as  though  there  ought  to 
be  plenty  of  game  up  there.” 
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A  miner  happened  to  be  passing,  and  hearing  the  re¬ 
mark,  he  stopped. 

“Lookin’  fur  somethin’  ter  shoot?”  he  queried. 

“Yes,”  answered  our  hero. 

“Well,  a  bear  gobbled  up  a  shoat  of  mine  some  time  last 
night.  He  broke  down  ther  pen  gittin’  in,  an’  lie  got 
away  with  ther  shoat  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  Ther  pig  must 
have  weighed  as  much  as  sixty  pounds,  too.  There’s  a 
trail  of  blood  ter  toiler,  so  yer  can’t  miss  him.  1  was  jest 
goin’  ter  try  an’  borrer  a  rifle  somewheres,  but  if  you  folks 
will  tackle  ther  job  it’ll  save  me  ther  trouble.” 

“You  kin  bet  your  sweet  life  I’ll  tackle  ther  job!” 
spoke  up  Cheyenne  Charlie.  “Bear  is  my  game  every 
time.  I’ll  git  ther  varmint,  an’  it  won’t  take  me  very  long, 
either.” 

The  scout  was  right  in  his  element  now. 

As  he  said,  bear  was  the  game  he  liked  to  hunt. 

But  more  than  that !  He  was  very  fond  of  the  meat, 
and  nothing  suited  him  better  than  a  nice,  juicy  bear 
steak. 

“If  you  would  rather  go,  Charlie,  I’ll  go  to  the  store 
with  Hop  and  stock  up  with  what  is  needed  in  the  line  of 
provisions,”  spoke  up  Dart.  “I  don’t  care  so  much  about 
walking  on  an  empty  stomach,  anyhow.” 

“Just  as  you  say,  Jim,”  the  scout  retorted.  “But  I 
reckon  all  three  of  us  kin  go,  as  fur  as  that’s  concerned. 
Ther  gals  will  be  able  tes  take  care  of  themselves,  if  any¬ 
one  bothers  ’em,  I  reckon.” 

“But  Jim  was*  quite  satisfied  to  remain,  so  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  our  hero  and  Charlie  should  go  and  hunt  for 
the  bear  that  had  carried  off  the  miner’s  shoat  during  the 
night. 

The  two  were  not  long  in  getting  to  the  scene  of  the 
bear’s  visit. 

The  miner  had  two  more  pigs,  but  they  had  escaped 
t'he  bear,  and  they  were  grunting  about  the  pen,  which 
had  been  temporarily  repaired,  so  they  could  not  get  out. 

The  spots  of  blood  showed  the  way  the  animal  had  gone 
off  with  his  prey,  and  nodding  with  satisfaction,  the  scout 
took  the  trail. 

Wild  followed  him,  bent  on  shooting  something  else,  if 
he  got  the  chance,  for  he  knew  only  too  well  that  Charlie 
would  not  give  up  until  he  got  the  bear. 

The  miner,  satisfied  that  the  stealing  of  his  pig  would 
be  avenged,  went  to  his  shanty  to  get  his  breakfast. 

“You’ll  have  some  bear  meat  ter  eat,  in  place  of  ther 
pork  yer  lost,”  Charlie  assured  him. 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply.  “I  reckon  you’re  ther  one 
as  kin  git  him,  if  I’m  any  jedge.” 

“Say!”  spoke  up  Wild,  as  he  turned  to  the  man.  “I 
suppose  you  are  going  to  vote  to-night?” 

“You  bet  I  am!”  was  the  reply.  “I’m  fur  ther  Two 
Daves,  too.  I  don't  .want  no  sich  a  silk-stockin’ed  galoot 
as  Phil  Larimer  ter  run  things  here  in  Beauty  Spot.  He’s 
gobbled  up  them  claims  lie’s  got  fur  sale  jest  ter  make 
money.  I’ll  bet  he’s  doin’  it  on  his-  own  hook,  too.  I’ve 
got  a  brother  what  only  got  here  three  days  ago,  an’  he 
wants  ter  buy  one  of  them  claims;  but  I've  advised  him 
ter  hold  off  a  little.  Maybe  he’ll  git  one  fur  nothin’.” 

“What  is  your  name?”  our  hero  asked,  for  he  thought 
he  saw  a  chance  to  set  a  trap  for  the  Claim  Crooks,  if 
they  really  were  such. 


“Jack  Ilamil  is  my  name,  Young  Wild  West.” 

“And  your  brother  is  a  newcomer  here?” 

“Yes,  he  comes  from  Iowa,  an’  his  name  is  Ben.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  have  a  little  talk  with  him  about  the 
claim  business  some  time  this  morning.” 

“Good !  He  ain’t  up  yet,  oy  yer  could  see  him  now.  ’ 

“Oh !  that’s  all  right.  A  little  later  will  do.” 

Charlie  had  gone  on  ahead,  so  anxious  was  he  to  find 
the  bear. 

The  way  led  up  a  hill  to  a  wide  spot  that  was  thickly 
wooded  and  rocky. 

Caves  must  exist  there,  by  the  general  appearance  of 
things,  and  Charlie  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  would  not 
have  to  go  far  before  he  came  upon  the  bear. 

He  was  right,  too,  for  in  less  than  ten  minutes  he  heard 
a  low  growl  from  behind  a  clump  of  rocks. 

The  scout  nodded  with  satisfaction. 

Then  he  cautiously  worked  his  way  around  and  soon 
saw  a  shallow  cave  in  a  little  glen. 

The  overhanging  trees  and  vines  made  it  so  dark  there 
that  at  first  he  could  not  see  anything  there. 

But  as  he  moved  a  little  nearer,  and  his  eyes  became 
more  accustomed  to  the  uncertain  light,  his  gaze  rested 
upon  the  thieving  bear. 

It  must  have  been  shortly  before  the  miner  got  up  when 
the  animal  paid  his  visit  to  the  pig-pen,  for  he  was  now 
engaged  in  making  a  meal  of  the  shoat. 

It  was  a  big  black  bear,  one  of  the  largest  the  scout  had 
ever  seen  in  those  parts,  and  by  the  way  he  acted  he  was 
ready  to  fight  man  or  beast. 

Charlie  was  so  close  to  him  that  he  could  easily  have 
killed  him  with  one  shot  from  his  rifle.  But  he  wanted  to 
find  out  what  Bruin  was  made  of,  so  he  picked  up  a  good- 
sized  stone  and  threw  it  at  him. 

The  stone  hit  the  bear  on  the  back,  and  with  an  angry 
growl,  the  beast  dropped  the  pig,  and  rearing  upon  its 
haunches,  came  for  his  disturber. 

Crack ! 

The  bullet  struck  the  bear  squarely  in  the  breast,  but 
it  did  nothing  more  than  to  anger  him. 

With  a  fierce  growl  that  was  akin  to  a  roar.  Bruin  came 
from  the  shallow  cave,  crashing  through  the  bushes, 
mouth  open  and  eyes  gleaming  like  coals  of  fire. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  liked  bear-hunting.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Crack !  Crack ! 

He  fired  two  more  shots  with  his  revolver,  and  then 
pulling  his  hunting  knife  from  his  belt,  he  leaped  for¬ 
ward. 

The  last  two  shots  had  staggered  the  animal,  for  one 
of  them  had  reached  a  vital  part. 

But  he  was  full  of  fight,  and  that  was  what  Charlie 
wanted. 

Evading  the  blows  that  were  struck  at  him,  he  dodged 
around,  and  at  length  the  keen-edged  knife  went  into  the 
bear’s  side. 

Charlie  jumped  back  to  escape  the  claws,  and  down 
went  th»  lumbering  beast  to  the  ground. 

It  was  just  then  that  Wild  came  upon  the  scone. 

“Got  him,  eh,  Charlie?”  he  remarked,  as  he  saw  the 
bear  struggling  in  the  throes  of  death. 

“Y"es,  I've  got  him,  Wild,”  was  the  reply. 
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\“  What's  the  matter?  Was  you  too  close  to  use  your 

%D  r>  •« 

rile: 

V  Well,  1  sorter  thought  I’d  depend  on  my  gun  an’  knife. 
1  A>uld  have  killed  him  afore  he  got  up,  but  I  felt  that  I 
ought  ter  give  him  a  chance.” 

rllie  scout  chuckled  as  he  said  this,  and  Wild,  knowing 
his  rays,  simply  smiled. 

“'small  chance  you  would  give  a  bear,  Charlie,”  he  said. 
"But  I  reckon  we  should  have  brought  the  miner  along. 
I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  as  big  a  fellow  as  that.” 

‘‘It  is  a  big  one,”  the  scout  admitted.  “ About  as  big  a 
one  as  I’ve  seen  in  some  time.  If  yer  don’t  mind,  yer  kin 
help  me  a  little  with  him.  Wild.” 

“Certainly,  Charlie.”  '. 

Whipping  out  his  knife,  our  hero  started  in,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  had  ripped  off  the  skin. 

It  was  easy  to  them,  for  they  had  done  so  much  of  it 
that  they  knew  just  how  to  go  at  it. 

Next  they  turned  their  attention  to  cutting  off  the  best 
portions  of  the  meat. 

“One  ham  for  us,  and  the  other  for  the  miner,  Charlie,” 
said  Wild.  v 

“Oh !  I  reckon  we’ll  take  ther  loins,  too,”  was  the  reply. 
“It’s  a  mighty  fat  bear,  an’  it’s  a  shame  ter  let  tlier  good 
meat  go  ter  waste.” 

“All  right,  then;  here  you  go!” 

The  portions  were  soon  removed  from  the  carcass. 

Then  the  skin  was  swung  over  a  low  limb  near  at  hand, 
and  they  started  back. 

Wild  knew  it  would  not  pay  him  to  look  for  any  other 
kind  of  game  just  then,  as  the  breakfast  would  be  waiting 
when  they  got  back,  even  if  they  lost  no  time  in  getting 
there. 

“The  miner  can  come  and  get  the  skin  if  he  wants  it,” 
he  said.  “Most  likely  he  will  be  glad  to  get  it,  for  it  is 
not  very  warm  here  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  bearskin  in  such  times.” 

“That’s  right,  Wild.” 

They  were  not  long  in  getting  back  to  the  miner’s 
shanty,  though  the  bear  meat  they  carried  with  them  was 
not,  by  any  means,  light. 

Jack  Hamil  was  surprised  when  they  arrived,  but  he 
was  delighted,  just  the  same. 

“I’m  more’n  obliged  to  yer,”  he  said. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WILD  FINDS  THAT  HIS  SUSPICIONS  ARE  CORRECT. 

s 

Cheyenne  Charlie  grinned  when  he  saw  how  pleased 
the  miner  was. 

“I  reckon  you’d  better  take  off  a  little  time  an’  go  an’ 
git  ther  skin,”  he  said.  “It  might  come  in  handy  ter 
keep  yer  warm  when  ther  cold  weather  comes.” 

“Thank  yer!  But  I’d  been  glad  tor  go  an’  skin  ther 
hear  myself.  Of  course  I’m  glad  ter  have  ther  skin.  I’ve 
got  a  wife  an’  four  children,  an’  I  ain’t  been  diggin’  out  a 
great  lot  of  dust  lately.  Every  little  helps,  an’  I  reckon 
ther  skin  an’  ther  meat  you’ve,  give  me  will  more  than 
pay  for  ther  -boat.” 


“All  right,”  answered  our  hero.  “Just  send  your 
brother  over  to  our  camp  after  breakfast.  I  want  to  have  _ 
a  little  talk  with  him.” 

“I’ll  tlo  that  all  right.” 

When  Wild  and  the  scout  got  to  the  camp  they  found 
the  breakfast  ready  and  waiting,  as  they  supposed  it 
would  be. 

“Well,”  said  Anna,  when  she  saw  the  meat  they  were 
bringing  in,  “I  can  see  that  it  was  a  bear  you  got.” 

“We  couldn’t  have  got  nothin’  better,  could  we?”  Char¬ 
lie  answered,  with  a  grin.  “What’s  better  than  a  good  fat 
bear  ter  cut  steaks  from,  I’d  like  ter  know?” 

“Well,  I  like  venison  better  than  I  do  bear  meat,”  was 
the  reply. 

“So  do  I,  when  I’ve  had  so  much  bear  meat  that  I  m 
getting  sick  of  it.” 

Then  Charlie  proceeded  to  hang  up  the  ham  and  loin 
he  had  to  the  limb  of  a  tree. 

He  was  hungry,  and  wanted  his  breakfast  before  he  did 
anything  further  with  it. 

The  breakfast  over,  there  was  really  nothing  to  do  but 
to  wait  for  the  visit  of  the  miner’s  brother. 

Wild  wanted  to  find  out  something  about  the  land 
agent  and  his  two  men,  for  he  was  quite  sure  that  they 
were  crooks,  and  if  they  were  he  meant  to  bring  them  to 
with  a  round  turn,  so  to  speak. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  saw  a  stranger  approaching. 
s  It  was  easy  to  tell  that  he  had  not  been  a  resident  of 
that  part  of  the  country  very  long. 

He  wore  a  suit  of  clothes  such  as  business  men  in  the 
cities  wear,  and  there  was  a  certain  air  of  greenness  about 
him  that  told  only  too  well  that  he  was  what  might  be 
called  a  tenderfoot. 

“Good  morning,”  he  said,  tipping  his  hat.  “I  hope  I 
am  not  intruding.” 

“Not  at  all,”  Wild  answered.  “You  are  Ben  Hamil,  I 
suppose  ?” 

“Yes,  that  is  right.  My  brother  told  me  you  wished  to 
see  me,  so  I  came  over.” 

“Come  in  and  sit  down  on  the  sofa.  Make  yourself  at 
home.” 

The  man  looked  around  the  camp,  and  then  showed  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Sofa?”  he  asked,  as  though  he  had  not  quite  under¬ 
stood. 

“Well,  the  log  will  do.  Sit  down,  anyhow.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  you  want  to  try  your  luck  at  gold  mining?” 

“Yes;  that’s  what  I  came  out  here  for.  Can  you  help 
me  out  any?  I  have  got  a  few  dollars  to  start  myself  on 
the  right  track.” 

“Well,  I  may  be  able  to  help  you  out,  providing  you 
will  do  just  as  I  say.” 

“I  told  my  brother  that  I  was  going  to  do  just  as  you 
said,  and  I  now  assure  you  that  1  will.  From  what  he 
told  me  about  you,  Young  Wild  West,  I  feel  that  you 
know  more  about  what  is  best  for  me  to  do  than  anyone 
else.  You  just  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I’ll  do  it.” 

“All  right,  Mr.  Hamil.  Now,  let’s  see  how  things 
stand  here  in  Beauty  Spot.  There  are  no  claims  worth 
staking  out  but  those  that  are' offered  for  sale  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  land  agent,  I  believe?” 

“Well,  that’s  what  Jack  says.  He  says  there’s  lots  of 
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land  over  the  other  side ;  but  it  has  been  prospected,  every 
inch  of  it,  and  no  one  seems  to  want  it.  Where  there  is 
a  chance  to  strike  luck  the  land  can’t  be  had  without  buy¬ 
ing  it  from  the  government.  Jack  says  it  isn't  a  square 
deal,  and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  something 
crooked  about  it.” 

“He  is  a  pretty  good  judge  of  things,  I  reckon.  We 
are  of  that  &mie  opinion.  Anyhow,  I  have  accused  the 
land  agent  of  being  crooked,  and  if  he  isn’t  proved  to  be  I 
Suppose  I  will  have  to  make  an  apology  to  him.” 

lien  Hamil  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“I  don't  mean  to  accuse  him  of  anything  like  that,”  he 
hastened  to  say.  “I  don't  want  to  get  into  any  trouble 
with  the  men  here,  especially  an  officer  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

«  “Well,  it  has  got  to  be  proved  to  me  that  the  land 
agent,  as  he  is  called,  is  an  officer  of  the  government.  If 
he  is  really  crooked,  as  I  believe  he  is,  the  chances  are 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  government  at  all.” 

“Perhaps  not.  But  what  shall  I  do?  I  am  anxious 
to  get  started,  you  know.” 

“Well,  you  go  and  find  Phil  Larimer  and  tell  him  that 
you  want  to  buy  a  claim.  He  will  take  you  over  and  show 
you  what  he  is  offering  for  sale.  Get  a  price  on  one  of  the 
claims,  and  tell  him  you  will  let  him  know  to-morrow 
morning  whether  you  will  take  it  or  not.  Then  come  and 
tell  us  what  he  says  about  it.  That’s  about  all  I  can  tell 
you  to  do  just  now.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  ^o  and  find  him  right  away.” 

“Good !  Don’t  pay  any  money  down,  for  if  you  do  you 
will  only  lose  it.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  will  be  able  to 
get  one  of  the  claims  for  nothing  before  many  hours. 
Something  seems  to.  tell  me  so,  anyhow,  though  I  may 
be  mistaken.” 

The  tenderfoot  seemed  much  pleased  at  what  our  hero 
said. 

After  conversing  a  while  he  left  the  camp  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  slope,  where  the  big  sign  was  erected. 

Our  friends  could  see  him,  and  when  they  noticed  that 
it  was  not  long  before  Larimer  and  his  two  men  left  the 
tavern,  where  they  were  boarding,  and  went  over  and 
joined  him,  they  knew  that  things  were  starting  offiriglit, 
anyhow. 

As  soon  as  Wild  saw  the  three  men  talking  earnestly 
with  the  prospective  buyer  he  decided  to  take  a  walk 
around  and  try  to  find  out  something. 

“I  reckon  I’ll  go  over  there  and  listen  to  what  they  say 
after  Hamil  leaves  them,”  he  said.  “It  may  be  that  I 
will  be  able  to  get  some  information.” 

“A  good  idea,  Wild.  Or  you  might  let  Hop  go,”  Arietta 
answered. 

“Hop  is  a  good  one,  but  I  would  rather  hear  myself 
this  time.  1  have  accused  Larimer  of  being  engaged  in  a 
crooked  business,  and  it  will  suit  me  much  better  if  I  am 
able  to  satisfy  myself  from  my  own  hearing  that  I  am 
right.  I’ll  manage  to  get  around  there  without  them  see¬ 
ing  me,  and  though  it  is  not  exactly  nice  to  play  the 
eavesdropper,  I  think  it  is  warranted  in  this  case.  The 
three  galoots  and  their  friends,  the  bad  men,  are  simply 
waiting  for  the  chance  to  down  me,  and  it  is  for  n\e  to 
get  all  the  information  concerning  them  that  I  can.  I’ll 
try  it,  anyhow.” 


Wild  no  sooner  made  up  his  mind  to  this  than  lie  left 
the  camp. 

He  went  by  the  back  way,  of  course. 

Finding  a  path  that  led  through  the  bushes  and  be¬ 
tween  the  rocks,  he  followed  it  along  and  soon  reached 
the  tract  of  government  land  that  was  offered  for  sale  in 
regular  sized  claims.  v 

As  he  made  his  way  along  Wild  caught  occasional 
glances  at  the  men,  and  when  he  saw  them  go  to  a  place 
that  was  almost  completely  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
bushes  he  pushed  his  way  along  rapidly  and  got  up  close 
to  them. 

It  was  just  then  that  Ben  Hamil  left  them,  with  the 
promise  that  he  would  let  Larimer  know  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  he  would  buy  the  claim  he  thought 
well  of. 

The  tenderfoot  had  scarcely  gone  when  the  three  men 
started  talking  in  low  tones. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  galoot  wants  to  buy  a  claim,  at 
all,”  said  Reg  Masters,  shaking  his  head.  “Ther  chances 
is  that  he  ain't  got  ther  money  ter  put  up.” 

“Oh !  yes,  he  has,”  Larimer  answered.  “We’ll  make 
a  deal  with  him,  even  if  we  have  to  come  down  on  the 
price.  If  we  can’t  get  five  thousand  dollars  we’ll  take  two 
thousand.  It  is  ail  in  the  game,  you  know.  I  think  the 
sooner  we  sell  the  claims  the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  The 
first  thing  we  know  it  will  be  found  out  that  we  are  not 
government  employees,  and  that  we  are  working  a  crooked 
game  for  what  there  is  in  it.  Then  we’ll  have  to  leave 
Beauty  Spot  mighty  sudden.” 

“An’  if  you’re  elected  mayor  it  won’t  do  yer  much 
good,”  spoke  up  Porter  Runk,  with  a  laugh. 

“Bother  that  part  of  it !  I  don’t  intenckto  be  mayor, 
if  I  am  elected.  I  just  want  to  defeat  the  Two  Daves,  if 
I  can.  You  know  very  well  that  I  don’t  want  to  run  the 
camp.  I  don’t  intend  to  stay  here  long  enough  for  any¬ 
thing  like  that.  But  I  have  promised  that  I  won't  leave 
until  we  have  cleaned  up  Young  Wild  West  and  his  part¬ 
ners,  and  that  means  that  we  must  get  at  the  job  pretty 
quickly.  The  galoots  might  take  a  notion  to  light  out 
pretty  soon,  though  I  think  they  will  stay  here  until  after 
the  election  to-morrow  night.” 

“If  they  are  alive  they  will,  maybe,”  Masters  said, 
significantly. 

“Yes,  if  they  are  alive.  But  they  won’t  be  alive,  not  if 
Rocky  Joe  and  Bill  Evans  have  their  way  about  it,  boys.” 

“So  you  think  that  \oung  Wild  West  has  come  here 
because  he  knows  that  something  crooked  was  goin’  on. 
eh,  Phil?”  Runk  asked,  after  a  pause. 

“It  looks  that  way,  don’t  it?” 

Pesj  but  I  don't  see  how  he  could  know  anything 
about  what  we  was  up  to.” 

“Well,  if  he  didn't  come  here  for  that  purpose,  you 
know  very  well  that  lie  suspects  us.  You  have  heard  him 
say  enough  to  know  that.” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.” 

“That  means  that  it  is  our  business  to  help  the  bad  men 
get  rid  of  them,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better  it 
will  be  for  us.  We’ll  see  Joe  and  Bill  pretty  soon,  and 
then  we’ll  fix  a  way  to  do  it.  But  we  want  to  sell  all  the 
claims  we  can  in  the  meantime.  Fhe  stagecoach  mav 
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briior  over  some  customers  when  it  comes  in  at  noon. 
Well  be  on  the  lookout.” 

Young  Wild  West  heard  every  word  of  this,  and  he  was 
more  than  pleased. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PLOT  THICKENS. 

,/ 

As  the  three  villains  left  Wild  got  up  and  walked  over 
to  where  they  had  been  standing  while  the  conversation 

took  place. 

There  was  nothing  there  to  make  it  appear  anything 
like  a  headquarters,  other  than  it  was  a  secluded  spot,  so 
he  concluded  that  they  had  merely  stopped  there  by  acci¬ 
dent,  and  not  intent.  ^ 

“Well,  I  reckon  I  know  all  about  the  Claim  Crooks 
now,”  our  hero  thought,  as  he  turned  and  made  his  way 
back  to  the  camp  by  the  route  he  had  come.  “We’ll  catch 
them,  all  right.  I’ll  just  let  them  go  their  full  length, 
and  then  rope  them  in.  I  wouldn’t  think  so  much  about 
it  if  they  had  not  marked  me  and  my  partners  for  death. 
The  sneaking  coyotes!  I  reckon  they’ll  do  the  dying  act, 
if  there  is  any  to  be  done.” 

He  reached  his  companions  without  being  seen  by  the 
crooks,  and  after  relating  what  he  had  overheard  he  asked 
for  Hop. 

“I  don’t  know  where  he  went,  Wild,”  Jim  answered. 
“He  was  here  until  right  after  you  left,  and  then  all  of 
a  Sudden  he  disappeared.  We  thought  probably  he  had 
followed  you,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  hand,  in  case 
you  needed  him.” 

“Well,  maybe  he  did  follow  me,”  said  Wild.  “He  could 
do  it  without  me  knowing  it,  I  reckon.  But  if  he  did 
follow  me  he  ought  to  show  up  presently.” 

“Oh !  it  ain’t  likely  ther  heathen  galoot  has  follered 
yer  back  here,”  spoke  up  Cheyenne  Charlie.  “He’s  gone 
somewhere  else,  most  likely  ter  look  up  some  gamblin’ 
game,  or  ter  git  filled  up  with  tanglefoot.” 

“Did  you  want  him  for  anything  particular,  Wild?” 
Arietta  asked. 

“Well,  I  ■was  going  to  get  him  to  try  and  buy  a  claim 
from  Phil  Larimer,”  was  the  retort.  “I  have  an  idea  that 
they  would  even  take  money  from  a  Chinaman.  If  they 
do  they  will  lay  themselves  liable,  anyhow,  for  no  one  but 
a  citizen  can  own  a  claim  in  this  section.” 

“Sartin  they’d  take  his  money,”  spoke  up  the  scout. 
“Why  wouldn’t  they,  when  you’ve  heard  that  they  ain’t 
got  no  more  right  ter  sell  them  claims  than  you  have 
yourself?  Of  course  they’d  take  ther  heathen’s  money! 
They’d  take  anyone’s  money.  They  want  ter  git  what 
they  kin  out  of  ther  game,  an’  then  light  out,  jest  as  you 
heard  ’em  say.” 

“Suppose  we  all  take  a  walk  around  and  see  what  is 
going  on,  Wild?”  Arietta  suggested.  “We  haven’t  seen 
much  of  Beauty  Spot  yet,  you  know.” 

She  referred  to  herself  and  Anna  and  Eloise. 

“Well,  you  have  seen  about  as  much  as  anyone  has,  I 
reckon,”  Wild  replied,  with  a  laugh.  “If  you  want  to 
ore  of  the  place  you’ll  have  to  use  a  pick  and  shovel.” 


“That  is  true,  in  a  sense,  Wild,”  his  sweetheart  said. 
“But  you  know  what  I  mean.  We  haven’t  walked  around 
any  yet.  We  saw  the  whole  place  when  we  rode  into  it 
yesterday  afternoon.  But  I  would  like  to  meet  the  wife 
and  children  of  the  miner,  who  lost  the  pig  and  got  bear 
meat  in  return  for  it.  Then  there’s  three  or  four  mines 
being  worked  over  there  on  the  slope.  We  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  them.” 

“All  right,  Et.  We’ll  take  a  little  walk  right  away. 
Wing  can  watch  the  camp  and  see  that  no  thief  comes 
along  and  bothers  with  our  outfit.  Get  yourselves  ready.” 

It  did  not  take  the  girls  long  to  get  ready. 

Wild  and  Jim  lighted  up  cigars,  the  scout  took  a  fresh 
chew  of  tobacco,  and  then  they  were  ready  to  take  a  walk 
around  and  view  what  was  to  be  seen  in  Beauty  Spot. 

Anna  looked  at  her  husband  sharply  as  he  took  the  to¬ 
bacco  and  began  chewing  upon  it. 

“You  know  what  you  promised  me,”  she  said. 

“Oh!  that’s  so,  gal.  I  furgot.” 

Out  came  the  tobacco  and  to  the  middle  of  the  street  it 
went. 

“You  told  me  that  you  wouldn’t  chew  tobacco  when  in 
my  presence,”  Anna  said,  as  she  got  close  to  his  side. 
“  Sometimes  you  do  it  in  camp,  and  I  never  say  anything. 
But  when  we  are  walking  or  riding  together  I  won’t  have 
it.  It  is  a  filthy  habit,  anyhow.  Smoking  is  not  so  bad, 
but  you  are  not  satisfied  with  doing  that;  you  have  to 
chew,  too.  Why  don’t  you  do  as  Wild  and  Jim  do?” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  yer,  gal,”  and  the  scout  grinned  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I’ve  seen  ther  time  when  a 
chaw  of  tobaeker  was  worth  more  ter  me  than  a  cooked 
bear  steak.  That’s  sayin’  a  whole  lot,  too !  But  ter  please 
yer,  an’  keep  on  good  terms  with  yer,  I’ll  quit  ther  game. 
I’ll  jest  smoke  after  this.  How’ll  that  do?” 

“That  will  suit  me  perfectly,”  Anna  replied,  as  she 
smiled  at  Arietta  and  Eloise  in  a  triumphant  way. 

Charlie  had  a  cigar,  so  he  lighted  it,  and  then  they 
went  on  their  walk  around  Beauty  Spot. 

There  were  not  many  shafts  sunk  in  the  camp,  for  the 
most  of  the  mining  had  been  done,  so  far,  by  digging 
straight  into  the  side  of  the  hill  that  ran  almost  half 
around  the  little  valley. 

But  they  soon  came  to  one  of  the -mines  that  was  at 
least  twenty  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  machinery  used  here  was  nothing  more  than  the 
old-styled  windlass  and  bucket,  but  the  man  working  there 
said  it  was  good  enough  for  him,  so  that  settled  it. 

If  he  was  making  all  he  thought  he  ought  to  make  it 
was  nobodv’s  business.  t 

Wild  drew  him  in  conversation,  and  he  soon  found  that 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  Two  Daves  in  the  mayoralty 
race. 

He  gave  his  name  as  Simpson,  and  he  declared  that  it 
was  his  opinion  that  a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  as 
he  pleased,  so  long  as  he  did  not  interfere  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  or  get  caught  doing  wrong. 

The  “get  caught”  part  of  it  was  what  struck  Wild, 
and  he  could  not  help  giving  it  straight  to  him. 

“You  might  as  well  admit  that  you  would  steal  a  man’s 
money  if  you  thought  no  one  would  know  it,”  he  said' 
looking  at  him  steadily.  “I  reckon  you  are  not  just  what 
might  be  called  honest,  Mr.  Simpson.”  ‘ 
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“If  yer  think  J  ain’t  why  don’t  yer  try  ter  prove  it,” 
was  the  defiant  retort.  “Don’t  come  around  here,  try  in' 
ter  pick  a  row  with  me,  jest  because  I’m  goin’  ter  vote 
fur  Phil  Larimer.  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  you,  an’  I’ve  heard 
more;  so  I  don’t  want  ter  git  shot  down.  You’re  only  a 
boy,  but  you’ve  got  bigger  ideas  than  most  men,  I  reckon. 
But  don’t  try  ter  make  folks  do  as  you  do.  If  you  want  ter 
live  what  yer  might  call  ‘straight,’  go  ahead  an’  do  it;, 
an'  if  someone  else  wants  ter  be  ‘crooked,’  let  ’em  do  it, 
so  long  as  they  don’t  interfere  with  you.  That’s  sound 
logic,  that  is.  You  could  argue  a  week  with  me,  an’  I 
wouldn’t  change  one  bit.  You  said  yer  thought  I  wasn’t 
honest.  That’s  your  opinion,  maybe.  I  ain’t  goin’  ter 
argue  ther  question  with  yer,  ’cause,  ter  tell  ther  truth, 
I’m  afraid  ter.  I  don’t  want  ter  be  shot  down  afore  I 
know  it.  I  ain’t  no  deadshot,  an’  I  can’t  handle  a  gun 
quicker  than  lightin’,  like  you  an’  your  pards  kin.  You’re 
welcome  to  your  opinion  about#me;  I  don’t  care!” 

“All  right,  Mr.  Simpson.  Just  take  my  advice  and 
don’t  help  the  bad  men  to  down  ns.  They  mean  to  kill 
me  and  my  pards,  if  they  get  the  chance.  I  suppose  you 
know  that,  though.” 

The  man  colored  slightly  at  this  remark,  but  quickly 
recovering,  he  said: 

“How  should  I  know  what  Rocky  Joe  an’  Bill  Evans 
means  ter  do?  I  mind  my  own  business,  I  do.” 

“All  right,  then.  Keep  right  on  minding  it,  and  don’t 
interfere  with  anyone  else’s,  and  you’ll  live  long  and  die 
happy.” 

Well  satisfied  that  the  miner  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
bad  men  and  Claim  Crooks,  our  hero  turned  from  the  spot 
and  went  along  to  the  next  mine  that  was  being  worked. 

Here  they  found  a  different  kind  of  a  man  in  charge. 

He  assured  them  that  he  stood  for  law  and  order,  every 
time,  and  that  he  was  going  to  support  the  Two  Daves  in 
the  election  that  night. 

Wild  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  man  Simpson  was,  and 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  the  answer. 

“You  don’t  think  much  of  him,  I  reckon,”  our  hero 
observed. 

“Well,  no,”  was  the  reply.  “But  I  don’t  know  as  he 
has  ever  done  anything  ter  me,  though.” 

“Well,  that’s  right.  Take  a  man  as  you  find  him,  they 
say,  and  I  think  that’s  about  right.” 

They  went  on  around,  and  every  man  they  met  Wild 
talked  with. 

The  result  was  that  he  was"  satisfied  that  the  Two  Daves 
were  going  to  have  an  easy  thing  of  the  election. 

Very  few  of  the  miners  took  much  stock  in  the  land 
agent. 

Rocky  Joe,  or  Bill  Evans  would  pull  as  many  votes  as 
he,  according  to  the  way  they  talked. 

This  >vas  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
like  the  wav  the  claims  were  being  held  for  sale,  when 
they  should  be  open  to  those  who  came  there  and  wanted 
to  settle  down  and  earn  an  honest  living. 

When  our  friends  got  back  to  the  camp  they  found  Hop 
there,  playing  checkers  with  his  brother. 

“You  allee  takee  lillee  walkee,  so  he,”  he  said,  smiling 
at  them.  “Me  takee  lillee  walkee,  too,  so  be.” 

“Where  did  you  go,  Hop?”  Wild  asked. 


“Me  gittee  ’lound  by  um  two  bad  men,  and  me  listen 
what  ley  talkee  ’bout.” 

“Well, ( what  did  they  say?” 

“Ley  say  lat  you  and  Misler  Charlie  and  Misler  Jim 
allee  samee  gottee  die,  so  be.” 

“Ah !  they  did,  eh?” 

“Yes,  lat  allee  samee  light,  Misler  Wild.” 

“Well,  did  they  say  how  they  were  going  to  make  us 
die  ?” 

“Yes,  Misler  Wild;  ley  say  ley  allee  samee  catchee  and 
putee  in  mine;  len  killee  by  bio  wee  uppee.  Um  man 
gottee  minee  whattee  no  goodee,  and  he  blowee  uppee, 
and  len  takee  new  claim.” 

“Ah !  I  see.” 

The  plot  was  thickening,  it  seemed. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  VILLAINOUS  SCHEME  SEEMS  TO  BE  WORKING  NICELY. 

i  ,  t 

It  will  be  in  order  for  us  to  see  just  what  the  villains 
were  up  to. 

That  they  really  meant  to  put  our  hero  and  his  partners 
out  of  the  way  was  evident,  but  just  how  they  meant* to 
do  it,  other  than  what  Hop  had  heard,  was  not  known. 

The  two  “bad”  men  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them  just  be¬ 
cause  they  desired  to  get  square  for  the  way  they  had  been 
treated  when  they  tried  to  show  how  bad  they  were. 

Phil  Larimer  and  his  two  companions  wanted  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way  because  they  thought  their  plans 
would  fail  if  they  did  not. 

All  five  being  villains,  who  "would  stop  at  nothing  to 
gain  a  point,  and  who  were  very  vengeful  and  heartless,, 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  seem  that  Young  Wild  West 
and  his  partners  were  in  no  little  danger. 

But  our  hero  always  had  a  way  of  finding  out  things 
about  an  enemy,  and,  as  the  reader  knows,  lie  had  been 
quite  successful  in  this  case. 

But  neither  the  Claim  Crooks  nor  the  bad  men  knew 
anything  of  this. 

They  really  thought  they  had  it  all  their  own  way. 

It  was  along  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  that  the 
five  met  in  the  back  room  of  the  Diamond  Flush  Saloon. 

They  found  the  proprietor  there  busy  with  a  square 
piece  of  board  and  a  pack  of  cards. 

“What  are  yer  doin’,  Jake?”  Rocky  Joe  asked,  as  he 
paused  before  the  man. 

“Makin’  a  little  sign,  that’s  all,”  Unger  retorted,  for 
though*  he  kept  the  worst  place  in  Beauty  Spot,  he  was 
not  over  friendly  to  the  bad  men. 

“Makin’  a  sign,  eh?” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.” 

“What  sort  of  a  sign  are  you  making?”  Phil  Larimer 
spoke  up. 

“A  sign  fur  my  saloon.”  was  the  reply.  “Pm  goin' 
ter  tack  these  five  cards  on  ther  board.  They're  all  dia¬ 
monds,  as  yer  kin  see.  That  makes  it  a  diamond  t!u<h 
don’t  it?” 

“Exactly.  A  good  idea,  Jake.  Anyone  can  toll  the 
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name  of  your  place,  whether  he  can  read  or  not.  A  great 
iv]ea." 

“Well,  I  do  git  an  idea  once  in  a  while,  I  reckon.” 

The  five  men  sat  down,  and  seeing  that  lie  was  not 
wanted,  the  saloon  man  picked  up  his  cards,  board,  ham¬ 
mer  and  tacks  and  went  out  in  the  barroom. 

“Send  in  a  bottle  and  some  glasses,  Jake,”  said  Lari¬ 
mer.  “We  want  to  talk  a  little  privately.” 

“  All  right,”  was  the  reply,  and  a  couple  of  minutes 
later  his  man  came  in  with  the  order. 

“If  Simpson  comes  around  send  him  in  here,”  the  land 
agent  said  to  the  latter.  “He  promised  to  be  here  about 
this  time.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  retort. 

“Well,  boys,  since  we  are  all  one  on  this  deal,  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  that  I  am  glad  we  have  got  Simpson  in 
with  us,”  observed  Phil  Larimer,  as  he  poured  out  a  drink 
from  the  bottle.  “He  can  be  a  lot  of  help  to  us.  It  is  a 
good  thing  that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
mine  is  played  out.  How  we  can  get  Young  Wild  West 
and  his  pards  down  in  that  mine,  which  is  plenty  big 
enough  to  hold  them,  though  it  isn’t  much  of  a,  hole,  at 
that.  But  it  will  do,  and  when  we  once  get  them  there 
they  will  have  disappeared  forever.” 

“Ter  kin  bet  on  that!”  Bill  Evans  exclaimed,  his  eyes, 
flashing.  “I  hate  that  young  galoot.” 

“And  when  the  mine  is  blown  up  Young  Wild  West 
and  his  pards  will  go  with  it,”  went  on  the  land  agent. 
“Then  Simpson  gets  a  claim  from  me — from  us,  rather,” 
and  he  nodded  to  Reg  Masters  and  Porter  Runk. 

The  two  nodded. 

“You  git  half  of  ther  money  what  comes  in,  an’  ther 
other  half  is  divided  with  us,”  said  Runk.  “It’s  all  right 
ter  give  one  of  ther  claims  ter  Simpson,  of  course.” 

“And  Joe  and  Bill  are  to  each  have  a  claim,  too.  That 
has  been  settled  upon.” 

“I  don’t  know  as  we  want  ’em,”  spoke  up  Rocky  Joe. 
“We  wasn’t  cut  out  fur  work.” 

“But  you  can  sell  them,  most  likely.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so.  But  since  we’re  in  ther  killin’  game 
with  yer,  we  ought  ter  git  a  little  cash  money,  too.” 

“There  isn’t  any  cash  money  in  sight  but  that  which 
a  man  named  Hamil  may  be  fool  enough  to  hand  over  to 
us  to-morrow  morning.  I  think  he  will  buy  one  of  the 
claims.” 

“Jack  Hamil’s  brother,  eh?  Well,  I  don’t  believe  he 
brought  very  much  money  with  him  when  he  come  here. 
He  might  have  a  thousand  or  two.” 

“That  will  be  enough,  if  we  can’t  get  any  more.” 

Little  did  the  villains  dream  that  Hop  Wall  was  crouch¬ 
ing  under  the  window  and  listening  to  all  that  was  said. 

But  such  was  the  case,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  clever 
Chinaman  was  able  to  give  Young  Wild  West  and  his 
partners  some  very  valuable  information. 

The  five  got  tired  of  waiting  for  Simpson  after  a  while, 
and  then  they  went  out  into  the  barroom. 

Jake  Unger  had  finished  making  his  sign  by  this  time, 
and  be  was  now  standing  on  a  barrel  outside,  nailing  it 
over  the  door. 

“There  she  is!”  he  exclaimed,  as  Larimer  came  out  to 
look.  “When  ther  cards  gits  faded  I  kin  easy  put  up  new 
ones.  That’s  what  I  calls  an  all  right  sign,  by  jingo!” 


“It  surely  is,  Jake.” 

A  few  minutes  later  Simpson,  the  man  our  friends  had 
been  ^talking  to,  and  whom  our  hero  had  put  down  as  a 
rascal,  came  to  the  saloon. 

“What’s  been  keepin’  yer?”  Rocky  Joe  asked. 

“Well,  I’ve  been  cleanin’  up  around,”  was  the  reply. 
“I  m  gittin’  ready  ter  move,  yer  know.” 

“Yes;  we  heard  that  yer  had  bought  one  of  ther  claims 
on  ther  hill.” 

They  had  a  drink,  and  then  they  all  went  into  the 
back  room  again. 

“Well,  is  the  shaft  ready  to  get  them  into  it?”  Larimer 
asked,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “It  is  all  ready.  All  you  have 
got  to  do  is  to  get  them  there.  But  that  is  something 
that  is  puzzling  to  me.  How  is  it  to  be  done?” 

“If  we  kin  catch  one  of  them  it  will  be  easy.” 

“How?” 

“Well,  if  we  kin  git  one  of  ’em  there  ther  others  kin 
be  made  ter  know  it,  an’  then  they’ll  come  ter  help  him, 
^von’t  they?”  Bill  Evans  spoke  up. 

“Well,  yes.  But  I’d  like  ter  see  it  done  that  way.” 

“If  we  couldn’t  do  any  better  we  might  get  the  China¬ 
man,  and  then  someone  could  go  and  tell  Young  Wild 
West  that  Joe  and  Bill  had  thrown  him  down  Simpson's 
shaft,”  said  Larimet*.  “That  would  fetch  all  three  of  them 
in  a  hurry,  for  it  is  very  evident  that  they  think  consider¬ 
able  of  thah  heathen.” 

“Wouldn’t  that  put  us  in  a  bad  hole?”  Rocky  Joe 
asked,  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  an  uneasy  way. 

“Oh !  I  don’t  know.  The  rest  of  us  would  be  with  you, 
hiding  somewhere  when  they  came.  Then  all  we  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  rope  them  and  drag  them  to  the 
shaft  and  tumble  them  down.  It  would  all  be  over  with 
before  anyone  knew  what  had  happened.”  ‘ 

“I’ll  go  and  tell  them  that  the  Chinaman  has  been 
nabbed  as  soon  as  you  git  him,”  volunteered  Simpson. 

“All  right,  then,”  said  Rocky  Joe.  “Anything  ter  git 
square  with  ther  galoots.” 

“That’s  right,”  added  Evans.  “We’ll  fix  ’em.  No 
galoot  what  makes  me  dance  like  a  fool  afore  a  crowd  kin 
live  long  after  it,  an’  yer  kin  bet  on  that !” 

Thev  had  some  drinks,  and  a  little  later  went  outside 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  foul  plot. 

It  was  just  then  that  Hop  was  seen  strolling  toward  the 
saloon. 

Wild  had  talked  it  over  with  the  Chinaman,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  was  coming  to  make  a  deal  with  the 
villains  for  one  of  the  claims  they  wanted  to  sell. 

Hop  came  along  smilingly,  and  the  scoundrels  were  so 
delighted  that  they  could  hardly  keep  from  shouting  out¬ 
right.  s  • 

“Good  morning,  so  be,”  said  Hop,  as  he  paused  before 
Larimer. 

The  land  agent  nodded. 

“Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you?”  he  asked. 

“Me  likee  buy  um  claim,  allee  samee  Melican  man.” 

“You  would,  eh?  Have  you  got  the  money  to  do  it?” 

IMc  gottee  money,  allee  light.” 

“Then  you  can  buy.  Come  with  us  and  we  will  let  you 
pick  out  the  one  you  want,  and  we’ll  give  you  a  price 
on  it.” 
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“Alice  light 

Hop  went  with  the  three  men  willingly,  for  he  was  not 
afraid  of  getting  hurt. 

The  fact  was  that  he  had  a  big  roll  of  counterfeit  money 
that  looked  so  much  like  the  real  article  that  it  would 
take  a  close  examination  to  detect  it. 

That  was  the  money  he  proposed  to  buy  the  claim  with. 

Phil  Larimer  shot  a  glance  at  the  two  bad  men,  which 
meant  that  they  were  to  follow,  and  then  he  started  to¬ 
ward  the  side  of  the  hill. 

Rocky  Joe  and  Rill  Evans  knew  what  was  required  of 
them,  and  they  soon  followed,  but  went  by  another  route. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  claims  were  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Diamond  Flush  Saloon. 

Simpson’s  mine  was  about  three  hundred  yards  around 
to  the  right,  hidden  pretty  well  behind  a  long  slope. 

The  two  bad  men  knew  they  ought  to  be  able  to  get  the 
Chinaman  to  the  mine  without  being  seen,  and  they  were 
willing  to  make  the  try,  anyhow. 

Hop  talked  cheerfully  as  he  went  along  with  the  three 
crooks. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  got  behind  some  rocks  when  a 
revolver  was  thrust  under  his  nose  and  he  was  command¬ 
ed  to  keep  quiet. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ONE  OF  THE  “BAD”  MEN  DROPS  OUT. 

t 

When  Hop  left  the  camp  to  go  and  try  to  buy  a  claim 
from  the  crooks  Wild  and  Charlie  mounted  their  horses 
and  rode  away  in  a  direction  almost  opposite,  leaving  Jim 
at  the  camp  with  the  girls. 

Our  hero  wanted  to  get  around  upon  the  side  of  the 
mountain  and  watch  what  took  place  from  there. 

But  the  route  they  went  took  up  more  time  than  they 
expected,  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

Meanwhile  Jim  was  taking  it  easy  at  the  camp,  mending 
a  bridle  and  talking  with  the  girls. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  others  had  gone  when  a  man 
came  walking  up. 

It  was  Simpson. 

“How  are  yer,  young  feller?”  he  said,  addressing  Dart. 

“Well,  what  do  you  want?”  was  the  reply. 

“I’ll  tell  yer.  Maybe  I  hadn’t  ought  ter  bother  my 
head  about  it;  but  I  jest  seen  Rocky  Joe  an’  Bill  Evans 
draggin’  that  smart  Chinee  of  yours  up  ter  my  mine.  I 
heard  ’em  say  that  they  was  goin’  ter  chuck  him  down 
tlicr  shaft  an’  let  him  break  his  neck.  They  happened 
ter  know  that  I’d  give  up  workin’  ther  mine,  an’  that’s 
why  they  went  there  with  him,  I  s’pose.  It  ain’t  none 
of  my  business,  but  I  thought  I’d  better  tell  yer  about  it.” 

Without  another  word,  the  man  turned  and  walked 
away. 

Jim  and  the  girls  were  astonished. 

But  it  was  evident  that  the  miner  was  telling  the  truth, 
for  the  way  in  which  he  had  spoken  indicated  that. 

“I  reckon  I  had  better  go  and  see  about  this,”  said  Jim. 
“You  girls  stay  right  here,  and  be  on  the  watch  for  a 
trick.  We  mustn’t  let  them  kill  Hop,  you  know.” 


“Go  on,  Jim,”  Arietta  urged.  “We  will  be  ready  for 
anything  .that  might  turn  up.  Wild  and  Charlie  can’t  be 
very  far  away,  anyhow.  It  may  be  that  they  have  seen 
wliat  has  been  going  on,  and  that  they  will  be  in  time  to 
save  Hop.” 

“I’ll  go,”  was  the  reply,  and  rifle  in  hand,  the  boy  set 
out  for  Simpson’s  mine. 

Jim  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  spot. 

Then  he  heard  a  shrill  cry  for  help. 

It  was  Hop’s  voice,  and  he  knew  it. 

“Misler  Wild!  Misler  Wild!”  came  from  the  shaft. 
“Me  allee  samee  down  um  hole.  Helpee !” 

As  Jim  ran  forward,  rifle  in  hand,  a  rope  shot  over  a 
rock  and  caught  him  about  the  body. 

A  quick  jerk  and  he  went  sprawling  upon  the  ground. 

Then  five  men  sprang  into  view,  and  before  the  boy 
could  loosen  himself  from  the  rope  he  was  seized. 

“Help!”  he  cried.  “Help!  Wild!  Charlie!  The 
villains  have  got  me !” 

“Shet  up!”  exclaimed  Rocky  Joe,  thrusting  a  revolver 
in  his  face.  “Make  one  more  yell  an’  you’ll  be  a  dead 
boy !”  '•/ 

Jim  wisely  kept  still. 

But  he  was  in  hopes  that  his  call  for  help  had  been 
heard. 

The  crook  and  the  bad  men  quickly  disarmed  him  and 
bound  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

Then  the  lariat  was  tied  about  his  waist. 

“Take  a  turn  about  the  windlass,  boys,”  said  Larimer, 
coolly.  “We’ll  yank  him  to  the  shaft  and  then  cut  the 
rope  and  let  him  down.  He  will  drop,  instead  of  being 
lowered  down,  as  the  Chinaman  was.” 

Jim  Dart  turned  pale. 

He  knew  that  he  had  been  trapped,  and  unless  Wild 
and  Charlie  came  quickly  he  was  likely  to  be  hurt,  if  not 
killed  outright. 

Phil  Larimer  and  his  two  men  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  put  masks  over  their  faces,  but  the  two  bad  men  had 
not. 

The  helpless  boy  could  recognize  them,  and  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  guess  who  the  others  were. 

“Haul  him  to  the  shaft,  boys;  give  the  winch  a  few 
turns,”  said  Larimer. 

Two  of  the  villains  hastened  to  obey. 

Jim  Dart  let  out  a  cry  for  help  as  the  windlass  went 
around,  the  rope  pullihg  him  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft. 

Then  the  clatter  of  hoofs  sounded  and  Young  Wild 
West  appeared  on  the  scene. 

“Quit  that,  you  sneaking  coyotes!”  he  cried. 

Taken  completely  by  surprise,  dhe  villains  started  to 
run. 

Crack ! 

Wild  fired  and  one  of  them  dropped. 

It  was  Bill  Evans. 

“Whoopee!”  came  a  shout,  and  then  Cheyenne  Charlie 
rode  up. 

But  there  were  so  many  rocks  near  at  hand  that  the 
rest  of  the  villains  managed  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of 
bullets. 

“Let  them  go  now,  Charlie,”  said  Wild,  coolly.  “We 
will  get  them  later  on.” 
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“All  right,”  was  the  reply. 

Our  hero-  quickly  liberated  Jim. 

“How  did  it  happen?”  he  asked. 

Dart  quickly  told  him. 

“Ah!  I  see.  The  galoots  laid  a  little  trap,  did  they? 
M  ell,  we  will  see  who  will  win  out  in  this  game.  So  the 
Claim  Crooks  wore  masks,  did  they?” 

“Yes.  But  it  was  no  trouble  for  me  to  tell  who  they 
were.” 

“Well,  don't  tell  anyone  yet.  We  will  make  out  that 
we  are  after  Rocky  Joe  and  three  miners  unknown  to  us. 
That  will  let  the  crooks  think  they  are  safe.  But  just 
when  they  think  they  are  safe  we  will  come  down  upon 
them.  When  the  election  opens  to-night  will  be  about 
the  proper  time,  I  think.” 

“All  right.” 

Wild  now  hastened  to  the  shaft. 

“Hello,  Hop!”  he  called  out. 

“Hello,  Misler  Wild !”  came  the  reply. 

“  Are  you  all  right  ?” 

“Yes,  me  no  hurtee  lillee  bit.” 

“All  right,  then.  Tie  the  rope  around  }nu  when  it 
comes  down,  and  we’ll  soon  have  you  out  of  there.” 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  three  minutes  later 
Hop  was  standing  on  the  ground  near  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft,  very  little  the  worse  for  what  had  happened  to  him. 

“How  did  they  get  you,  Hop?”  Wild  asked. 

“Me  go  with  um  thlee  men  to  lookee  at  um  claim,  and 
len  um  two  bad  men  comee  outee  behind  um  locks  and 
point  pistol  at  poor  Chinee.  Um  thlee  claim  men  allee 
samee  lun,  and  len  um  bad  men  makee  me  comee  here, 
so  be.” 

“Ah  !  that  was  the  way  it  was  done,  eh  ?  Well,  come  on. 
One  of  the  bad  men  is  dead.  I  shot  him  because  I  saw 
him  pull  a  revolver  as  he  ran  away.  He  meant  to  take 
a  shot  at  me,  I  reckon;  but  he  didn’t  get  the  chance.” 

“Lat  vellv  goodee,  Misler  Wild.” 

“Yes,  that’s  pretty  good,  anyhow.  But  we  don’t  want 
to  get  the*Claim  Crooks  until  to-night.  I  want  you  to 
make  it  appear  that  you  think  they  are  all  right — that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  attack  and  capture  of 
you.  Do  you  understand?” 

“Me  undelstand,  Misler  Wild.” 

“Make  out  that  Larimer  and  the  other  two  men  got 
frightened  and  ran  away.” 

“Allee  light;  me  knowee  whattee  say.  Me  velly 
smartee  Chinee,  so  be.” 

“I  know  that,  or  I  wouldn’t  try  to  instruct  you  this 
way.  Now,  just  take  it  easy,  and  we  will  catch  the  Claim 
Crooks  nicely.  As  for  the  other  Tad’  man,  we’ll  get  him 
before  the  day  is  over,  most  likely.” 

“And  Simpson,  too,”  added  Jim. 

“Oh,  yes.  But  Simpson  can  wait  until  to-night,  too. 
You  can" bet  that  he’ll  never  cast  a  vote  against  the  Two 
Daves  at  the  election  to-night !” 

Wild  was  well  satisfied  that  none  of  the  villains  had 
lingered  about  the  premises,  so  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  on  back  to  the  camp,  just  as  though  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  had  happened. 

Two  or  three  miners  had  heard  the  shot  and  the  cries 
for  help,  and  when  they  came  around  it  was  explained 
to  them  that  Rocky  Joe  and  Bill  Evans  had  been  trying, 


to  kill  Jim  and  the  Chinaman,  and  that  the  latter  had 
gone  down  in  the  scrimmage. 

This  of  course  created  no  little  excitement,  and  it  soon 
flashed  through  the  mining  camp. 

But  there  were  very  few  who  sympathized  with  the 
“bad”  men,  so  it  made  little  difference. 

One  of  them  was  dead,  and  the  majority  hoped  that 
the  other  would  soon  go  the  same  way. 

Jim  had  no  trouble  in  finding  his  weapons,  and  he 
walked  along  with  the  Chinaman. 

A  stretcher  was  rigged  and  the  body  of  Bill  Evans  was 
carried  to  the  shanty  that  was  used  as  a  lock-up. 

Though  they  had  been  compelled  to  take  a  roundabout 
way,  Wild  and  Charlie  had  reached  the  scene  in  time,  and 
they  were  more  than  pleased  at  the  way  things  had  turned 
out. 

The  only  thing  now  was  to  set  the  minds  of  the  three 
Claim  Crooks  easy,  so  they  would  not  flee  from  the  camp. 

In  order  to  do  this  our  hero  sent  Hop  to  the  Diamond 
Flush  Saloon,  with  instructions  to  proceed  as  he  had  told 
him  to. 

It  was  nearly  noon  now,  and  when  twelve  o’clock  came 
the  entire  population  was  gathered  about  the  shanty  that 
the  body  of  the  bad  man  lay  in. 

“It’s  a  good  thing,”  declared  Dave  Roland. 

“That’s  right,”  Dave  Bolan  replied.  “Now  we  want 
the  other  one,  and  then  things  will  be  better  in  Beauty 
Spot.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

/ 

DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 

When  Hop  walked  into  the  saloon  there  were  very  few 
men  there. 

But  among  those  who  were  there  were  Phil  Larimer 
and  his  two  men. 
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They  looked  rather  uneasy  when  they  saw  the  China¬ 
man  come  up  to  them. 

“Whattee  you  lun  for  when  um  bad  men  catchee  me?” 
he  asked,  reproachfully. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  get  shot,”  Larimer  answered. 
“Anyhow,  we  knew  them,  and  we  thought  they  were  only 
trying  to  frighten  you.  What  did  they  do  to  you,  any¬ 
how?” 

“Takee  ’way  and  putee  down  in  um  mine,  so  be.  Len 
lay  gittee  some  more  men  and  tly  to  kill  Misler  Jim 
when  he  comee  lookee  for  me.  You  allee  samee  velly 
muchee  coward,  or  you  no  lun,  so  be.” 

“I  ain’t  no  coward,”  retorted  Reg  Masters,  who  was  so 
much  relieved  that  he  felt  like  resenting  the  Chinaman’s 
words  by  knocking  him  down. 

But  Larimer  shot  a  warning  glance  at  him,  and  that 
settled  it. 

“We  run  because  we  thought  it  was  a  joke  they  was 
playin’  on  yer,”  Runk  exclaimed.  “We  wasn’t  afraid  of 
Rocky  Joe  and  Bill  Evans;  you  ought  to  know  that.  They 
was  our  friends,  anyhow.  But  if  we’d  knowed  that  they 
meant  to  hurt  yer  we  wouldn’t  have  let  ’em  took  yer  away. 
It  ain’t  likely  that  they  did  mean  ter  hurt  yer.  They 
jest  wanted  ter  scare  yer,  that’s  all.” 
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“Ley  wantee  scare  Misler  Jim,  len?”  queried  Hop,  who 
felt  like  arguing  the  question  with  them. 

“Certainly  they  did,”  answered  Larimer.  “Didn’t  they 
have  a  grudge  against  him?  They  couldn’t  like  Young 
W  ild  West  and  his  partners  very  much,  after  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  them  yesterday.  You  ought  to  know  that.  It 
is  only  human  nature  to  feel  like  getting  square.” 

“Lat  allee  light.  You  havee  lillee  dlink,  so  be?” 

The  Chinaman  asked  the  question  so  innocently  that 
the  three  villains  thought  they  were  surely  not  suspected, 
and  they  accepted  the  invitation. 

Hop  paid  for  the  drinks,  and  then  he  proceeded  to 
bargain  with  them  for  the  claim. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  claim,  anyhow?” 
Larimer  asked. 

“Me  tly  sellee ;  makee  some  money,  so  be.” 

“  Oh  !  you  are  going  to  speculate,  eh  ?” 

“Lat  light.  Me  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 

“Did  Young  Wild  West  tell  you  to  buy  a  claim  of  us?” 

Hop  shook  his  head.  v 

“He  allee  samee  say  me  no  buy,”  he  declared,  looking 
very  sober. 

“But  you  are  not  going  to  take  his  advice?” 

“Me  havee  um  money  and  me  spendee  allee  samee  me 
likee,  so  be.” 

“Well,  that's  right.  We’ll  sell  you  any  claim  you  want 
for  three  thousand  dollars.  Any  one  of  them  is  cheap  at 
that,  for  you  can  get  that  much  gold  dust  in  a  week 
from  it.” 

“Thlee  thousand  dollee  allee  samee  velly  muchee 
money,  so  be,”  and  Hop  shook  his  head.  “Me  no  likee 
pay  more  lan  one  thousand  dollee.” 

The  three  men  consulted  a  minute  or  two. 

Then  Larimer  turned  to  Hop  and  said: 

“We’ll  sell  you  Claim  Number  34  for  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  I’ll  give  you  the  document  right  now,  all  signed. 
Since  you  seem  to  think  that  we  ran  away  from  you  when 
you  were  in  danger,  we  will  make  a  big  reduction.  Shall 
I  fill  out  the  paper?” 

“Allee  light,”  Hop  answered,  and  he  drew  the  roll  of 
counterfeit  money  from  his  pocket. 

The  eyes  of  the  crooks  glistened  when  they  saw  it. 

The  bills  were  hundreds  and  fifties,  and  as  bills  were 
rather  scarce  in  that  part  of  the  country,  they  looked 
good  to  them. 

Larimer  got  a  pen  and  ink,  and  producing  an  official¬ 
looking  document  from  his  pocket,  he  proceeded  to  fill  in 
the  name  of  the  Chinaman,  the  number  of  the  claim, 
date,  etc.,  and  then  he  signed  his  name  to  it. 

“There  you  are !”  he  said,  placing  the  paper  on  the  bar. 
“You  can  let  anyone  see  that  you  care  to.  If  they  don’t 
say  that  it  is  genuine  I'll  give  you  a  thousand  dollars,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  that  much  from  you.  Claim  34  is  yours 
as  long  as  you  want  to  keep  it.” 

Hop  showed  the  saloonkeeper  the  paper  and  asked  him 
to  read  it  over  to  him. 

Jake  Unger  did  so,  all  the  while  wondering  if  the 
Chinaman  had  suddenly  gone  crazy. 

Hop  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  he  counted  out  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  the  bad  money  and  passed  it  to  the  head 
of  the  crooks. 

It  was  a  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond.  Larimer  thought 


he  had  made  a  thousand  dollars  easily,  and  Hop  was 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  about  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
fooling  him. 

“Me  takee  um  paper  and  showee  Young  Wild  West,” 
said  Hop,  after  Larimer  had  treated  him. 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply.  “He  may  say  you  was 
wrong  in  buying,  but  you  ought  to  know  your  own  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Hop  went  on  out  and  Larimer  laid  down  one  of  the 
bills  he  had  received  from  him  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  the  round  of  drinks. 

It  happened  that  Jake  Unger  was  a  pretty  good  judge 
of  money,  and  as  he  looked  the  bill  over  he  quickly  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  a  counterfeit. 

“Phil,  I  reckon  ther  Chinee  got  ther  best  of  yer,”  he 
said,  with  a  laugh.  “That  money  ain’t  no  good.  It’s 
nothin’  but  counterfeit.” 

“What!”  cried  the  land  agent,  his  jaw  dropping. 

“That’s  right.  Hop  Wah  has  got  ther  best  of  yer. 
Let’s  see  ther  rest  of  that  thousand  dollars.” 

Larimer  handed  over  the  roll. 

“That’s  right,  Phil,”  said  he.  “Every  bill  is  bad. 
You’ve  been  flim-flammed  by  Young  Wild  West’s  Clever 
Chinee !” 

“Well,  by  ginger!” 

The  villainous  land  agent  was  too  astonished  to  say 
anything  more  just  then. 

“But  I  reckon  he  ain’t  got  much  ther  best  of  yer,  after 
all,  has  he,  Phil?” 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  the  saloonkeeper 

i  as  he  spoke. 

“No  insinuations,  Jake.  I  know  my  business,  and  you 
know  yours.” 

“An’  ther  Chinee  knows  his,”  added  Jake,  with  a 
chuckle. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  Hop  came  back,  followed 
by  Wild  and  his  two  partners. 

The  three  crooks  got  uneasy  right  away. 

But  Larimer  was  nothing  if  not  clever. 

,  “See  here!”  he  said,  looking  at  Hop.  “That  money 
you  paid  me  is  no  good.” 

“Me  no  undelstand,”  declared  Hop,  shaking  his  head. 

“But  it  is  counterfeit  money;  I’ll  leave  it  to  the  boss 
here.” 

“Allee  light.  Me  takee  um  money  hackee,  and  you 
allee  samee  takee  um  paper  hackee.” 

“That’s  right,  Hop;  you  don't  want  to  own  a  claim  in 
Beauty  Spot,”  said  Wild.  “You  couldn't  hold  it,  any¬ 
how.  The  law  won’t  allow  a  Chinaman  to  hold  a  claim.” 

Larimer  colored  slightly,  but  said  nothing. 

He  gave  Hop  back  the  counterfeit  money,  however,  and 
when  the  paper  was  passed  to  him  he  tore  it  up  and  let 
the  pieces  drop  upon  the  floor. 

Wild  and  his  partners  could  not  help  laughing. 

The  villains  had  been  badly  fooled  by  Hop,  and  it 
served  them  right. 

“Has  anyone  seen  the  terrible  bad  man  of  Beauty  Spot 
lately?'’  our  hero  asked,  looking  around  the  room. 

No  one  had. 

“Maybe  he'll  be  around  to  the  funeral  of  his  parch”  the 
young  deadsbot  went  on.  “He  seemed  to  think  a  whole 
lot  of  him.” 
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“Maybe  he  will;  but  I'll  bet  he  won’t!”  said  Jake 
Unger.  “  Rocky  Joe  ain't  tlier  one  ter  git  his  neck  in  a 
halter,  not  if  he  knows  it.  He’s  done  enough  ter  git 
hung,  an'  he  knows  it.  Tlier  chances  is  that  lie’s  lightin’ 
out  further  an'  further  away  from  here  all  tlier  time.” 

“No,  he  ain't,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  retorted.  “Ther 
galoot  is  most  likely  hangin’  around  somewhere,  hopin’  he 
kin  git  a  shot  at  Wild.  He  is  one  of  ther  kind  what  ain’t 
got  sense  ter  let  well  enough  alone.  He  wants  revenge, 
an'  if  he  don't  git  that  he’ll  git  somethin’  else.  Ther 
somethin'  else  will  be  a  bullet,  an’  I'll  be  ther  one  ter  let 
go  ther  bullet !” 

The  three  Claim  Crooks  looked  a  bit  uneasy  when  they 
heard  this  declaration  from  the  scout. 

They  saw  how  earnest  he  was,  and  that  made  them 
think  that  they  had  better  look  out,  or  they  might  be 
treated  in  a  similar  way. 

But  since  they  had  not  been  accused  of  being  the  ones 
who  had  put  the  Chinee  down  the  mine,  and  then  cap¬ 
tured  Jim  Dart,  they  were  greatly  relieved. 

It  had  cost  them  a  great  effort  to  remain  in  the  mining 
camp,  but  now  they  felt  that  it  was  better  for  them  that 
they  had,  even  if  they  had  been  dished  out  of  a  thousand 
dollars. 

As  might  be  supposed,  they  knew  just  where  Rocky  Joe 

was. 

Being  quite  an  adept  at  disguises  himself,  Larimer  had 
given  him  false  beard  and  wig,  and  instructed  him  to  fit 
himself  out  as  a  ragged  old  hunter  and  come  to  the 

camp. 

He  advised  him  to  wait  until  night,  but  it  so  happened 
that  Joe  thought  he  had  made  such  a  good  job  of  disguis¬ 
ing  himself  that  he  did  not  wait. 

He  came  in  while  our  friends  were  in  the  saloon,  and 
being  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  stop  at  his  favo¬ 
rite  resort,  he  entered  and  walked  to  the  bar. 

Even  the  crooks  did  not  know  him  at  first. 

Wild  and  his  partners  bad  no  such  thought  as  the  vil¬ 
lain  disguising  himself,  for  they  did  not  give  him  the 
credit  of  being  clever  enough  for  anything  like  that. 

Consequently  they  took  him  to  be  a  hunter,  just  as  he 
was  made  up  to  represent. 

But  how  long  they  would  be  deceived  was  another 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our  friends  had  not  yet  eaten  their  noonday  meal,  and 
as  it  was  now  past  twelve,  they  decided  that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  do  it. 

Calling  Hop,  they  left  the  saloon  and  went  over  to  the 

camp.  , 

The  old  hunter  had  ordered  a  drink  in  a  very  'husky 
voice,  and  he  was  sipping  it  after  the  fashion  of  a  man 

taking  a  hot  toddy. 

The  beard  and  wig  were  certainly  life-like,  and  though 
none  of  the  men  in  the  place*  had  ever  seen  him  before, 
they  could  not  make  anything  but  an  innocent  stranger 

of  him. 


But  after  he  had  swallowed  his  drink  the  disguised 
bad  man  shot  a  glance  at  Larimer  and  went  into  the  back 
room. 

He  leaned  his  rifle  against  the  wall  and  sat  down  at  a 
table. 

“How  are  you,  stranger?”  the  land  agent  said,  as  he 
walked  in  and  sat  down  by  him.  “I  don’t  suppose  you 
are  very  well  fixed,  so  I’ll  ask  you  to  drink  with  me.” 

“Thank  yer,  boss,”  was  the  husky  retort.  “I’ll  take 
one  with  yer.  I  don’t  git  many  drinks  in  a  year.  I  live 
about  fifty  miles  from  here,  an’  I  ain’t  been  to  my  shanty 
since  Sunday,  which  is  four  days  ago,  ’cordin’  ter  my 
reckonin’.  I  lost  my  way,  an’  I  thought  I’d  keep  on 
cornin’  this  way,  after  I  found  ther  trail.” 

Larimer  recognized  him,  of  course. 

“You’re  taking  a  big  risk,”  he  whispered.  “Keep 
very  shady.  If  I  were  you  I  wouldn’t  go  around  much. 
I’ll  give  you  a  drink,  and  then  maybe  Jake  will  offer  you 
something  to  eat.  If  he  don’t  I  will  order  it  for  you.” 

Then  the  land  agent  left  the  disguised  bad  man. 

Rocky  Joe  took  the  advice  of  Larimer  pretty  well  until 
just  before  night. 

Then  he  began  taking  whisky  oftener,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  felt  like  “cutting  up,”  so  to  speak. 

The  Claim  Crooks  did  their  best  to  curb  him,  without 
coming  out  before  the  others  were  present,  but  it  failed. 

By  this  time  things  were  getting  “hot”  in  the  way  of 
electioneering. 

Phil  Larimer  had  just  enough  earnest  backers  to  keep 
him  in  the  race. 

Some  of  them  were  honest  men  and  others  were  not. 

Many  of  them  thought  he  was  the  better  fitted  for  the 
position  because  he  was  pretty  well  educated. 

That  was  the  only  reason  they  had  for  supporting  him. 

When  the  time  came  to  go  to  the  store,  where  the  polls 
were  being  held,  Larimer  got  close  to  the  disguised  man 
and  whispered : 

“Keep  away  from  the  election.  Don’t  come  there,  if 
you  value  your  life.” 

“I’m  goin’  there,  an’  I  am  goin’  ter  vote  fur  you,  Phil,” 
was  the  reply.  “Don’t  try  ter  stop  me,  either.  I’m  a  bad 
man,  I  am !  I  chew  nails  when  I  ain't  got  no  tobacker, 
an’  I’d  jest  as  leave  drink  blood  as  wine!  Lookout  fur 
me !  Wow,  wow !” 

The  villain  let  out  a  yell  in  his  natural  voice,  but  still 
no  one  seemed  to  recognize  him. 

Finding  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  him,  the  land 
agent  gave  it  up. 

“Let  him  get  what’s  coming  to  him,  then,”  he  said 
to  his  two  men.  “I  am  not  going  to  get  myself  in  trouble 
about  him.” 

“That’s  right,”  was  the  reply  of  Runk.  “We  don’t 
want  him  in  with  us,  anyhow.  Let  him  go.” 

They  walked  over  to  the  general  store,  where  there 
was  quite  a  crowd  gathered. 

Slips  of  paper  bearing  the  names  of  the  candidates 
were  handed  around  freely. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  were  there,  mixing 
with  the  crowd  and  doing  all  they  could  for  the  Two 
Daves. 

The  girls  were  with  Jack  Harnil's  wife  and  some  other 
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■women  of  the  mining  camp,  where  they  could  watch  the 
scene. 

When  Larimer  came  up  a  few  of  his  supporters  gave  a 
qheer. 

Then  the  Two  Daves  got  a  rousing  one  from  their  sup¬ 
porters. 

“Ther  polls  is  now  open!”  shouted  the  storekeeper, 
who  had  been  selected  to  run  the  election.  “Git  in  sin¬ 
gle  hie  an’  come  in  an’  vote,  an’  then  pass  out  of  ther 
back  door.  Anyone  catched  puttin’  in  more’n  one  ballot 
in  ther  box  will  be  disfranchised.  Here  me !  Come  on 
an’  vote.” 

It  was  just  then  that  Rocky  Joe  burst  upon  the  scene. 

He  was  pretty  drunk  and  his  wig  was  awry  and  his 
false  beard  all  but- coming  off. 

“I’m  fur  Phil  Larimer !”  he  shouted.  “Lookout  there  ! 
I'm  cornin’  ter  vote !” 

Wild  recognized  him  right  away. 

The  voice,  together  with  the  loosened  beard  and  wig, 
gave  the  bad  man  away. 

As  quick  as  a  flash  he  stepped  over  and  pulled  the  dis¬ 
guise  from  his  face. 

“Here’s  the  other  bad  man,  gentlemen !”  the  dashing 
young  deadshot  shouted,  as  he  leveled  a  revolver  at  the 
man.  “Somebody  take  charge  of  him.” 

There  was  a  silence  for  the  space  of  a  second,  and  then 
a  dozen  willing  hands  seized  the  intoxicated  villain. 

“Don’t  let  this  interfere  with  the  election,”  our  hero 
called  out.  “Go  ahead  with  the  voting.” 

But  for  some  reason  or  other,  no  one  seemed  to  want 
to  go  ahead. 

Wild  thought  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  end  the  game, 
so  he  walked  over  to  where  the  three  Claim  Crooks  were 
standing  in  line  and  exclaimed: 

“I  reckon  you  don’t  want  to  vote  for  Phil  Larimer ! 
He  is  a  crook !  He  is  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  he  has  no  more  right  to  sell  claims  than  any¬ 
one  here.  His  two  pards  are  in  the  same  boat  with  him, 
and  I  accuse  them  of  plotting  to  kill  me.  Hold  up  your 
hands,  you  sneaking  galoots !” 

Had  a  bomb  exploded  in  their  midst  the  miners  could 
not  have  been  more  astounded. 

Even  those  who  had  heard  our  hero  accuse  the  men  of 
being  crooked  were  amazed. 

But  the  big  majority  of  them  were  ready  to  stick  to 
Young  Wild  West,  and  they  closed  in  so  the  villains  had 
no  chance  to  escape. 

The  three  knew  enough  to  do  as  the  dashing  young 
deadshot  said,  and  they  stood  there  with  their  hands  up, 
while  Charlie  and  Jim  moved  over  to  them  and  relieved 
them  of  their  weapons.  / 

Then  Wild  mounted  a  barrel  and  told  the  crowd  how 
the  men  had  plotted  to  get  them  into  Simpson’s  mine  and 
blow  them  to  pieces  with  a  can  of  nitroglycerine. 

At  this  a.  man  was  seen  to  be  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
crowd. 

It  was  Simpson,  and  Wild  saw  him  right  away. 

“I  reckon  you  had  better  stop  him,”  he  called  out,  as 
he  pointed  to  him.  “He  was  in  the  game,  too.  They  all 
wanted  to  clean  us  up,  though  I  don’t  know  what  cause 
he  had  for  it.  The  bad  men  wanted  us  put  out  of  the 
way  for  revenge  ;  the  Claim  Crooks  because  they  had  an 
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idea  that  we  were  after  them,  but  Simpson  had  no  reason 
at  all.  It  was  just  because  he  was  a  scoundrel  at  heart, 
I  suppose.  Now  then,  gentlemen,  go  ahead  with  your 
election.” 

“What’s  ther  use  of  havin’  a  ’lection?”  somebody 
bawled  out  in  a  loud  voice.  “What’s  ther  matter  with 
makin’  it  unanimous  fur  ther  Two  Daves?  Whoopee!” 

The  crowd  took  up  the  shout  and  the  mining  camp 
echoed  and  re-echoed  with  the  cheers  that  went  up. 

But  the  voting  took  place,  just  the  same. 

When  the  result  was  announced  it  was  found  that  the 
Two  Daves  got  every  vote  cast. 

As  soon  as  the  Two  Daves  had  been  declared  elected 
they  took  hold  of  the  reins  of  the  camp. 

“We’ll  give  the  accused  prisoners  a  fair  trial,”  said 
Dave  Roland. 

Right  then  and  there  a  jury  was  drawn,  and  then  the 
case  was  brought  up. 

The  witnesses  against  the  accused  were  Wild  and  his 
partners  and  Hop  Wah. 

But  Simpson  decided  to  turn  State’s  evidence,  and  he 
related  the  whole  plot. 

Then  the  others  confessed,  hoping  to  get  off. 

The  verdict  was  that  they  were  guilty,  and  that  settled 
it. 

The  Two  Daves  arose  to  pass  sentence  on  them. 

“I  wish  we  had  a  good,  strong  jail  ter  keep  ther  ga¬ 
loots  in,”  said  one,  and  then  he  paused  to  give  his  pard 
a  chance. 

“That’s  .what  we  ought  ter  have,”  the  other  said.  “But 
since  we  ain’t  we’ll  have  ter - ” 

“Hang  ’em!”  shouted  someone  in  the  crowd,  and  the 
next  minute  men  were  to  be  seen  running  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  with  ropes  conspicuously  displayed. 

Young  Wild  West  4tried  his  best  to  prevent  the  lynch¬ 
ing,  but  the  miners  would  not  listen. 

What  followed  need  not  be  described. 

But  we  will  say  that  Beauty  Spot  was  all  the  better 
for  it. 

With  the  Claim  Crooks  out  of  the  way,  the  camp  could 
go  ahead  and  enlarge. 

And  with  the  “bad”  men  missing  persons  of  a  more 
timid  nature  wohld  be  apt  to  settle  there. 

Reader,  this  winds  up  the  story  of  “Young  Wild  West 
Catching  the  Claim  Crooks.”  He  certainly  caught  them, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  kind  who  never  let  up  until  his 
purpose  is  accomplished. 

THE  END. 

Read  “YOUNG  WILD  WEST  PUT  TO  TORTURE; 
or,  ARIETTA  AND  THE  APACHE  AVENGERS,” 
which  will  be  the  next  number  (322)  of  “Wild  West 
Weekly.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE: — All  back  numbers  of  this  week¬ 
ly  except  the  following  are  in  print :  1  to  16,  IS.  10.  21.  22. 
24,  2  < ,  2b,  .>0,  31,  33,  34,  36  to  38,  40,  42,  44,  50.  51.  If 
you  cannot  obtain  the  ones  you  want  from  any  newsdealer, 
send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by  mail  to 
FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  24  *  UNION 


SQUARE,  New  York  City,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order,  by  return  mail. 
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SOME  GOOD  ARTICLES. 


Any  person  in  the  Philippines  who  uses  cocaine,  except  on 
the  prescription  of  a  physician,  is  subjected  to  a  fine  of  $10,000 
or  five  years’  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  The  possession  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  is  deemed 
prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt. 

A  Swedish  inventor  has  designed  an  apparatus  for  count¬ 
ing  money  and  sorting  the  pieces  into  specified  quantities. 
In  the  first  place,  money  of  various  denominations  is  put  into 
the  machine  and  separated  according  to  value,  these  being 
sent  into  various  tubes.  When  in  the  tubes  the  coins  can  be 
taken  out  in  lots  of  10,  20,  50  or  100  pieces,  at  the  will  of  the 
operator.  The  apparatus  is  capablo  of  separating,  counting 
and  dividing  into  the  lots  before  mentioned  72,000  pieces  in 
an  hour.  One  machine,  under  one  operator,  is  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  one  day  as  much  counting  as  could  be  done  by  fifty 
of  the  most  experienced  bank  cashiers. 

Natives  of  Nigeria  are  remarkably  skilful  anglers,  and  their 
manner  of  catching  fish  recommends  itself  alike  for  simplicity 
and  success.  The  fisherman  grasps  a  small  line  weighted  at 
the  other  end  with  a  small  stone,  and  at  regular  distances 
along  the  line  he  attaches  a  number  of  hooks  made  of  ani¬ 
mals’  bones  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  V,  while  to  the  angle 
of  each  V  is  fastened  a  short  line  made  of  sinews,  and  baited 
with  a  kind  of  snail;  the  fish,  swallowing  the  bait  and  the 
line,  swallows  also  the  hook,  which  is  so  acted  upon  by  the 
tension  of  the  line  as  to  expand  its  two  prongs  and  fasten 
them  firmly  in  the  throat.  The  victim  struggles  and  whirls 
about  the  line,  thus  attracting  its  family  and  neighbors  to 
swallow  the  same  snare. 

• 

Jim  is  the  name  of  a  sparrow  which  is  the  pet  of  the  engine 
drivers  and  firemen  at  one  of  the  railway  centers  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  He  was  hatched  within  the  noisy  precincts  of  a 
busy  locomotive  house,  but  falling  out  of  the  nest  before  be¬ 
ing  fully  fledged,  was  placed  in  a  cage  and  tenderly  cared  for 
in  the  railway  office.  On  the  third  day  he  began  to  be  friendly, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  was  flying  all  over  the  room,  and 
even  allowed  himself  to  be  petted.  In  fact,  he  quickly  became 
no  tame  that  one  day  when  his  owner  (the  local  railway  engi¬ 
neer)  v.as  writing  he  flew  on  to  his  head  and  quietly  fell  asleep, 
and  when  about  six  months  old  began  to  accompany  him  on  his 
daily  rounds  among  the  engines  in  the  yard,  perched  jauntily 
or  his  shoulder,  or  hopping  contentedly  by  his  side.  He  chooses 


very  queer  places  for  his  nests,  the  oddest  and  most  awkward 
so  far  being  the  inside  breast  coat  pocket  of  his  owner,  whom 
he  would  follow  wherever  he  went,  stuffing  the  selected  pocket 
with  miscellaneous  nesting  material.  Jim  is  now  six  years  of 
age. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES. 


“I’d  rather  be  good  than  great”  “Then  you  won’t  be  an¬ 
noyed  by  any  serious  amount  of  competition.” 

“Your  son,”  said  the  professor,  “has  been  laboring  under 
a  misapprehension.”  “What?”  exclaimed  the  humble  but  hon¬ 
est  parent,  with  joy  in  his  voice.  “Ye  don’t  mean  it!  ”  “Mean 
what?”  “That  Josiah  has  been  workin’.” 

Bill  Collector — I  have  presented  this  bill  to  your  husband 
time  and  time  again  at  his  office,  and  he  is  always  too  busy 
to  attend  to  it.  I  have  also  called  here  with  it  fifteen  times, 
but  you  always  put  me  off.  Mrs.  De  Rich — What!  You  have 
called  at  this  house  with  that  petty  bill  fifteen  times?  Such 
frequent  calling  with  one  bill  is  an  insult,  sir.  Begone! 

A  suffragette  lecturer  recently  brought  down  the  house  with 
the  following  argument:  “I  have  no  vote,  but  my  groom  has. 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  that  man  in  the  stables,  but  I  am 
sure  if  I  were  to  go  to  him  and  say,  ‘John,  will  you  exercise 
the  franchise?’  he  would  say,  ‘Please,  mum,  which  horse  be 
that?’  ” 

The  old  housekeeper  met  the  master  at  the  door  on  his 
arrival  home.<  “If  you  please,  sir,”  she  said,  “the  cat  has  had 
chickens.”  “Nonsense,  Mary,”  laughed  he;  “you  mean  kit¬ 
tens.  Cat’s  don’t  have  chickens.”  “Was  them  chickens  or 
kittens  as  you  brought  home  last  night?”  asked  the  old 
woman.  “Why,  they  were  chickens,  of  course.”  “Just  so, 
sir,”  replied  Mary,  with  a  twinkle.  “Well,  the  cat’s  had  ’em!” 

Old  Farmer — No,  I  don’t  want  any  more  of  your  labor-saving 
machines.  I’ve  tried  enough  of  ’em.  Look  in  there.  There’s 
a  typewritin’  machine  the  missus  spent  all  her  egg  and  butter 
money  on  to  buy  for  me,  ’cause  I  ain’t  so  handy  with  the 
pen.  Just  look  at  the  swindle.  Friend — What’s  the  matter 
with  it?  Old  Farmer — Matter!  Why,  you  can’t  even  write 
yer  name  with  the  bloomin’  thing  unless  ye  know  how  ter 
play  the  pianner. 

“Have  you  made  my  will  just  as  I  told  you?”  asked  the  sick 
man,  who  was  the  possessor  of  many  needy  relatives  and  some 
well-to-do  but  grasping  one.  “I  have,”  asserted  the  lawyer. 
“Just  as  strong  and  tight  as  you  can  make  it,  eh?”  as* *ked  the 
client.  The  lawyer  nodded.  “All  right,”  said  the  sick  man. 
“Now  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing — not  professionally— wV 
do  you  think  stands  the  best  chance  of  getting  the  p;*cme-'U 
when  I  am  gone?” 

The  self-made  millionaire  who  had  endowed  the  school  ha'i 
been  invited  to  make  the  opening  speech  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  exercises.  He  had  not  often  had  a  chance  of  speaking 
before  the  public,  and  he  was  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  He  dragged  his  address  out  most  tiresomely,  repeating 
the  same  thought  over  and  over.  Unable  to  stand  it  any  longer, 
a  couple  of  boys  in  the  rear  of  the  room  slipped  out.  A 
coachman  who  was  waiting  outside  asked  them  if  the  million¬ 
aire  had  finished  his  speech.  “Gee,  yes,”  replied  the  boys, 
“but  he  won’t  stop.” 
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TWENTY  THOUSAND  REWARD 


By  JOHN  SHERMAN. 


“How  strange  I  feel,  husband,”  said  Mrs.  Van  Pelt,  languidly 
turning  over  in  bed  and  shaking  him  in  order  to  awaken  him 
out  of  sleep.  But  Rensselaer  Van  Pelt  was  wrapt  in  a  pro¬ 
found  slumber. 

“Husband,  husband!  Great  heavens,  can  anything  have  hap¬ 
pened?”  was  the  quick,  intuitive  surmise  of  the  wife  as  she 
leaped  out  of  bed  and  alarmed  the  servants  of  the  house¬ 
hold. 

As  one  of  them  brought  a  light,  Mrs.  Van  Pelt  shouted: 

“Thieves,  robbers,  have  been  in  the  house  and  stolen  our 
valuables.  Husband,  get  up  quick,”  and  she  shook  him  vigor¬ 
ously,  Cut  at  first  he  did  not  awaken.  “We  have  been  chloro¬ 
formed,”  added  the  now  distracted  woman,  “and  I  fear  Mr. 
Van  Pelt  will  not  recover.  Robert,  shake  him  hard.” 

Robert,  the  butler,  who  had  come  upon  the  scene,  then  used 
his  efforts,  and  in  a  minute  Mr.  Van  Pelt  began  to  exhibit 
signs  of  returning  consciousness. 

All  was  bustle  and  confusion  throughout  the  Van  Pelt  man¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  at  length  coming  to  realize  in  a  measure  the 
situation  of  affairs,  cried  out: 

“The  robbers  cannot  be  far  away.  Go  to  the  kennel  and 
loosen  Colonel.  He  will  get  on  their  track  if  anyone  will.” 

Soon  could  be  heard  the  bayings  of  the  huge  bloodthirsty 
hound  that  Mr.  Van  Pelt  had  purchased  in  the  South,  and 
which  had  sprung  from  the  loins  of  those  savage  beasts  that 
were  once  used  to  hunt  the  fleeing  negro. 

The  liberated  animal  sprang  from  the  piazza  and  ran  around 
to  the  sides  of  the  mansion  with  his  nose  near  the  ground, 
and  stopped  under  a  window  connected  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt’s 
chamber. 

♦ 

The  robbers  must  have  obtained  ingress  and  egress  this 
way. 

The  dog  then  ran  yelping  around  the  house,  evidently  on  the 
scent,  and,  starting  on  a  rush  down  the  broad  lawn,  made  the 
night  hideous  with  his  cries. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt,  Robert,  the  butler,  and  other  members  of  the 
household  followed  after,  confident  that  the  villain  or  villains 
could  not  be  far  off. 

t 

They  were  armed,  and  ready  not  only  to  defend  themselves, 
but  to  fight  for1  the  precious  treasure. 

Coming  to  a  beautiful  row  of  stately  trees  that  adorn  the 
river  frontage  of  the  Van  Pelt  estate,  the  dog  stopped,  ran 
about  frantically,  then  down  the  embankment  on  the  scent 
again,  with  the  game  evidently  at  close  quarters. 

Just  then  the  glare  of  a  locomotive  headlight  shot  in  diverg¬ 
ing  rays  along  the  track  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  re¬ 
vealed  two  men  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  track. 

The  train  was  coming  along  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed. 

The  dog  leaped  in  front  of  the  locomotive,  just  clearing  the 
track  in  time,  and  was  then  on  the  same  side  as  the  men. 

A  few  more  strides  and  he  would  be  at  their  side,  but  by  a 
dexterous  movement,  and  a  leap  for  life,  the  men  were  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  iron  ladder  of  a  freight  car,  where  for  a  moment 
they  dangled  in  the  air. 

But  both  had  made  a  death  grip,  and  soon  they  were  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  front  bumpers  of  the  car,  and  the  train  sped  on 
toward  New  York. 

It  was  what  is  called  a  through  freight  train. 

As  no  local  messages  could  be  sent  from  the  Cold  Spring 
office  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  the  family  returned  to  the 
house,  but  In  a  terribly  agitated  state  of  mind. 

The  next,  morning  Mr.  Van  Pelt  started  for  New  York, 


spreading  with  lightning  rapidity  the  news  of  the  robbery  all 
along  the  line. 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  great  robbery,  I  wafc  sitting 
in  my  office  reading  my  paper  when  my  eye  glanced  along  the 
personal  column,  and  I  read  the  following  startling  announce¬ 
ment: 

“TWENTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  REWARD. 

“Stolen,  on  the  night  of - ,  from  the  Van  Pelt  man¬ 

sion,  at  Cold  Spring-on-the-Hudson,  a  diamond  cross, 
brooch,  bracelets,  rings  and  other  treasures,  old  heir¬ 
looms,  having  been  in  possession  of  the  family  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  Upon  the  restoration  of 
these  valuables  to  the  owner,  the  above  reward  will 
be  promptly  paid,  and  no  questions  asked.” 

“What  a  haul!  ”  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  twisting  my¬ 
self  in  my  chair,  and  beginning  to  ponder  over  the  matter. 
“The  man  who  can  do  up  this  job  successfully  can  get  a  snug 
little  fortune  for  pin-money  for  his  wife,  and  a  tin  whistle  for 
the  baby, '  and  I  hummed  away  some  familiar  air — a  character¬ 
istic  of  mine  when  my  mind  is  the  most  seriously  engrossed 
upon  an  important  subject. 

“Well,  Sam,”  said  the  chief,  coming  into  the  room,  “that  was 
a  heavy  pull  the  thieves  made  up  the  river.  It’s  in  all  the 
papers,  and  creating  an  intense  furore  along  the  river  towns. 
The  job  was  so  cleverly  done,  and  withal,  so  easily,  that  all 
the  rich  people  who  have  homes  up  there  feel  that  their  turn 
will  come  next.” 

“That  train  coming  along  was  a  lucky  hit  for  the  thieves,”  I 
interjected. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  studied  and  arranged  beforehand.  Those  fel¬ 
lows  know  the  time  that  every  train  passes  a  given  point,  and 
the  commission  of  a  crime  is  timed  accordingly.  Why,  bless 
you,  I’ve  known  the  train  sneak-thieves  go  out  on  an  up-freight 
from  the  city,  and  when  opposite  West  Point  fling  out  goods 
from  the  cars  to  their  pals  who  have  preceded  them — then  leap 
off,  secrete  their  booty  with  a  ‘fence’  at  Cold  Spring,  and  then 
leap  on  the  next  freight,  back  while  in  motion.” 

“Those  goods  will  not  be  offered  for  pawn  in  any  place  in 
New  York,”  I  said,  interrupting  the  more  than  usual  voluble 
chief.  “Their  special  design  and  great  value  would  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  thieves.” 

“Most  likely.  But  they  could  remove  the  stones  from  their 
setting  and  no  one  be  the  wiser.  In  that  case  they  would  be 
offered  singly  and  increase  the  difficulty.” 

“No,  that  will  not  be  the  line  of  action  the  thieves  will  fol¬ 
low.  You  see  this  great  reward  will  offer  too  great  a  tempta¬ 
tion  for  them  to  resist;  they  will  open  a  correspondence  with 
the  Van  Pelts,  restore  the  treasures,  and  divide  the  ‘divvy.’ 
If  the  Van  Pelts  could  be  induced  to  act  secretly  with  this  office 
or  myself  while  negotiations  are  pending,  we  might  both  catch 
the  thieves  and  claim  the  reward.  Mr.  Van  Pelt  might  think 
this  course  a  breach  of  good  faith  and  honor,  which  is  said  to 
exist  even  among  thieves.” 

“Bah!  that’s  all  nonsense,”  exclaimed  the  chief,  who  could 
not  conceal  his  disgust  at  such  logic.  “The  laws  of  justice 
justify  any  means.” 

The  upshot  of  our  interview  was  that  I  was  accredited  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  Van  Pelts,  and  I  was  soon  on  my 
way  up  the  American  Rhine. 

I  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  main  entrance  in  front  of  the 
Van  Pelt  mansion,  and  ascending  a  winding  path  of  the  lawn, 
approached  the  house. 

As  I  looked  up  I  saw  a  ferocious-looking  dog  come  bounding 
through  the  grass  toward  me,  and  judging  from  his  looks,  I  felt 
that  my  time  had  come. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  draw  my  pistol  and  fire  at  the 
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beast  when  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  as  I  afterward  ascertained  the  man 
to  be  rushed  across  a  short  cut,  and  called  out  in  an  excited, 
nervous  manner: 

“Stop,  Colonel,  stop;  that  is  a  friend.'* 

And  the  dog,  evidently  understanding  its  master,  came  to  al¬ 
most  a  standstill,  dropped  his  fierce  expression,  and  wagged 

his  tail. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  patted  the  dog,  remarking: 

“Colonel  has  grown  more  savage  of  late  to  strangers.  To 
whom  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking?” 

Pulling  out  my  letters,  Mr.  Van  Pelt  read  them  with  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest,  and  then  extending  his  hand  with  a  cordial 
greeting,  he  said: 

‘‘Ah,  Mr.  Green,  I’m  glad  to  meet  you.  Hope  you  can  be  of 
assistance  to  us.  The  ladies  of  the  family  are  very  much  dis¬ 
tressed  over  our  loss;  not  so  much  for  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  articles  as  the  fact  that  from  generation  to  generation  they 
have  been  handed  down  as  precious  heirlooms.  We  would  not 
have  parted  with  them  for  any  consideration:” 

“Mr.  Van  Pelt,  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  one  favor?” 

“With  the  greatest  pleasure,  sir.  Pray,  what  is  it?” 

“That  you  will  introduce  me  into  your  household  as  a  warm 
friend  from  New  York,  and  allow  me  to  remain  a  few  days  as 
your  guest.” 

“Certainly,  certainly,  sir.  You  may  remain  as  long  as  you 
please.  ” 

“Mum  is  the  word,  you  know,  as  to  my  real  identity.” 

“Yes,  I  understand,  sir.  Have  no  fear  about  that.” 

And  we  ascended  the  steps  to  the  broad  piazza  overlooking 
the  grand  old  hills  of  the  Highlands,  the  deep  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  broad  plaza  of  the  West  Point  Academy. 

After  feasting  my  eyes  upon  this  unrivaled  scene,  I  was  es¬ 
corted  inside,  introduced  to  the  ladies,  and  then  feasted  to 
supply  the  inner  man. 

I  spent  several  days  strolling  about  the  grounds,  lying  under 
the  shade  trees  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  abandoned  dolce 
far  niente,  indifferent  about  everything,  observant  of  every¬ 
thing. 

Naturally  the  subject  of  the  recent  robbery  was  uppermost 
in  every  person’s  mind  about  the  place  and  in  the  village. 

One  day  I  was  seated  on  the  piazza  when — 

“Bow-wow-wow — yelp-yelp-yelp!”  sounded  forth  on  the  hill¬ 
side,  and  I  saw  the  bloodhound  coming  from  the  stables  and 
bounding  down  the  lawn. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  ran  out,  as  did  also  the  ladies,  to  see  what  was 
the  matter. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “it’s  only  Jack,  my  gardener,  returning  home, 
and  Colonel  is  glad  to  welcome  him  back.  I  gave  him  a  short 
vacation  to  go  and  see  his  friends  on  Long  Island. 

On,  on  went  the  dog,  and  maintaining  his  ferocious  atti¬ 
tude. 

Certainly  it  was  one  of  threat  instead  of  welcome. 

When  he  reached  the  man  he  sprang  upon  him,  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and,  with  the  weight  of  his  body  and  strength 
of  his  great  paws  threw  him  upon  the  ground.  ’ 

Becoming  alarmed  at  such  a  sudden  turn  in  affairs,  we  all 
ran  down  to  the  scene  of  the  combat. 

“Oh,  oh,  save  me,  save  me,”  shrieked  the  man,  in  choking 
words.  * 

The  blood  was  streaming  where  Colonel’s  fangs  had  entered 

his  flesh. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  was  speechless,  and  transfixed  at  the  sight. 

I  sprang  forward,  and  throwing  my  hands  and  arms  around 
the  dog’:-,  neck,  I  pulled  with  all  my  might  till  his  hold  was 

released. 

I*  was  a  superhuman  effort  of  mine.  Again  and  again  the 
dog  sought  to  renew  the  attack. 

At  the  very  sight  of  the  gardener — Jack  Nolan — the  brute 


growled  and  snapped,  and  long  after  he  was  chained  in  his 
kennel  his  singular  actions  continued. 

Whenever  the  gardener  passed  the  kennel  tile  dog’s  eyes 
flashed  fire,  and  he  showed  his  teeth. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  thought  he  would  have  him  destroyed,  as  he 
might  have  hydrophobia,  but  I  advised  against  the  destruction 
of  such  a  noble,  valuable  animal. 

This  hatred  of  the  dog  against  one  with  whom  he  had  been 
on  the  most  familiar  terms  was  an  enigma  to  me. 

I  thought  it  over  and  over  to  account  for  it,  but  could  not. 

Even  when  unseen,  the  dog  would  place  his  nose  against  the 
ground  and  scent  Jack’s  presence,  and  then  he  would  yelp,  yelp, 
yelp,  like  one  mad. 

One  day  I  was  at  the  depot  just  to  see  the  flying  trains  go 
by,  when  I  saw  Jac  k  Nolan  come  down  the  side  road  just  north 
of  the  station. 

I  stepped  one  side  to  be  unobserved,  and  Jack  went  into  the 
station. 

“Mister  Bullock,  here’s  a  package  Mr.  Van  Pelt  wants  ye  to 
sind  by  express  to  New  York.” 

“All  right.” 

“How  much  is  it?”  v 

“Fifty  cents.” 

“Here’s  the  money.  Don’t  delay  sinding  it,  ef  ye  please,”  and 
Jack  hastened  out  of  the  station  and  up  the  hill. 

Approaching  Mr.  Bullock,  I  asked: 

“Will  you  please  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to  see  that  pack¬ 
age  Mr.  Van  Pelt’s  man  just  left  here?  I  am  a  guest  at  his 
house,  and  only  wish  to  know  if  the  address  is  right.” 

“Certainly.  ” 

“That’s  all,”  I  quickly  replied,  handing  it  back.  I  noted 
that  address  down  in  a  jiffy,  and  hastened  up  to  the  man¬ 
sion. 

“Your  gardener  has  just  sent  a  package  to  New  York  by 
your  authority,  I  believe,”  I  said  to  him. 

“By  my  authority?  That’s  a  mistake,  Mr.  Green.” 

“So  he  represented  at  the  station.” 

“A  mistake,  sir.” 

“This  is  the  address.” 

“I  don’t  know  any  such  person,  and  have  no  transactions 
with  him.” 

“Well,  I  do,  Mr.  Van  Pelt.” 

“You  do?  Who  is  he?” 

“Joe  Simpson,  the  notorious  fence.” 

“This  is  inexplicable.” 

“Not  at  all.  Tell  your  gardener  that  you  have  something 
at  the  depot  you  want  him  to  bring  up.  We  will  go  down 
there.  ” 

We  had  but  a  few  minutes  to  wait  when  Jack  unsuspiciously 
stepped  into  the  station. 

“Mr.  Bullock,  I  would  like  to  see  that  package  left  here  by 
my  gardener.  I’m  afraid  there’s  a  mistake.” 

Jack  turned  deadly  pale,  and  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 
Mr.  Van  Pelt  opened  the  package  before  us  all,  and  there  were 
the  treasures — the  stolen  heirlooms — securely  packed  away. 

Jack  fell  upon  his  knees  and  confessed  his  share  in  the 
crime;  that  his  “confeds”  were  from  New  York;  that  he  was 
one  of  the  two  men  pursued  by  Colonel,  who  remembered  the 
scent,  and  had  changed  into  a  dog  detective  to  track  the  real 
criminal. 

The  actions  of  that  dog  gave  me  the  first  clew. 

To  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  rich  reward  that  I  received; 
to  him  his  master  is  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  the  Van 
Pelt  heirlooms,  and  to  him  Jack  and  his  pals  are  indebted  for 
the  striped  costumes  they  are  now  wearing. 
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By  G.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
%  Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
end  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  yqur  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
to  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
Instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE.— Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
•leight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
H»ciaily  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner,  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  _ 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  perforated  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS. — Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  A.  Anderson 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
shouM  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en- 
gineer ;  &]so  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
W14?  arfilllTfecT^1P<rion  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS — Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  iEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  ofher  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines 

No.  59  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGiC  LANTERN^-Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen.  7 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.-Contalnin, 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  aixty  Mechanical  Tricki 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS _ A  moat  core 

plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love^IeUers 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES _ Givin 

complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTTFMFV  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction  utmen  on  a11  *viDject* 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS _ a  t 

book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  vour  sweetheart  v *,ur V, nil 
mother,  sister  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact.  eve"b2iv  ,n?'i  ' 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Everv  vounp  mor,  « '  an  1  an> 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  hook  S  nd  ewry  T0,,a| 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  PORPrcTT  v 
taming  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  nbv  UU  ‘  "i?? 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  imposition,  with  ipSa  kttei 


THE  STAGE. 

Ncv.  *l.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels,  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of, stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men's  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage ;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdote  *  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  caver  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  otectriyal  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT, 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is.  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions, .  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  'published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rrles  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croqu  t.  d  minoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  O  r.OLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Bounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  '  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE, 
ii  a  great  life  secret,  and  ono  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
*11  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

s;Q  33#  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
r  f  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
vxi  the  drawing-room. 


It 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  foo^ 
teeu  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becoin# 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  be*tt 
source*  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  fcfV 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  it 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


DECLAMATION. 

So  27  flOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

—Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
flinlecL  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

with  in an*  standard  readings.  _  ______ 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

J£eene 

No.  *  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS. — Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  pf  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kijds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrupy  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  -HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  iu  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. — Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regard  ng  t!.e  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrat.d. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  aud  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

Ho.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
Ci4:^>ET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  & 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


\ddrews  FltANK  TOUSEV,  Publiauer,  24  Union  Square,  New  Y W& 


ww  Latest  Issues  "w 


“FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY” 


Colored  Covers. 


Containing  Stories  of  Boys  Who  Make  Money. 

32  Pages. 


Price  5  Cents. 


159  A  Boy  With  Grit;  or,  The  Young  Salesman  Who  Made 

His  Mark. 

160  Ted,  the  Broker’s  Son;  or.  Starting  Out  for  Himself  (a 

Wall  Street  Story). 

161  Dick  Darrell’s  Nerve;  or.  From  Engine-House  to  Man¬ 

ager’s  Office. 

162  Under  a  Lucky  Star;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Made  a  Million  in 

Wall  Street. 


163  Jack’s  Fortune;  or,  The  Strangest  Legacy  in  the  World. 

164  Taking  Chances;  or,  Playing  for  Big  Stakes.  (A  Wall 

Street  Story). 

165  Lost  in  the  Tropics;  or,  The  Treasure  of  Turtle  Key. 

166  Ten  Silent  Brokers;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Broke  the  Watt 

Street  Syndicate. 

167  Only  a  Factory  Boy;  or,  Winning  a  Name  for  Himself. 


yy 


“THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents 

407  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Captain  Sue;  or,  Helped  by  Girl 


Patriots. 

408  The  Liberty  Boys  Fighting  Prevost;  or,  Warm  Work  M 

Georgia. 

409  The  Liberty  Boys’  Barricade;  or.  Holding  off  the  Hessians. 

410  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  Watch;  or,  The  Plot  to  Invade 

New  York. 

411  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Fairfield;  or,  A  Bold  Dash  Across 

the  Sound. 


412  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sag  Harbor  Sortie;  or,  Marvelous  Work 

With  Col.  Meigs. 

413  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Gypsy  Spy;  or.  Learning  the 

Enemy’s  Secrets. 

414  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Wicked  Six;  or,  The  Plan  to 

Kidnap  Washington. 

415  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Mad  Mary”;  or,  Fighting  Among 

the  Hills. 
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WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY 

Containing  Stories  of  Boy  Firemen. 


i 

y  y 


Colored  Covers. 


32  Pages. 


Price  5  Cents. 


130  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Hazard;  or,  Stopping  a  Theatre 

Fire. 

131  Young  Wide  Awake  Off  His  Guard;  or,  Caught  in  a  WaTe- 

House  Blaze. 

132  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Best  Deed;  or,  Saving  the  Life,  of 

His  Sweetheart. 

133  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Deadly  Peril;  or,  Good  Work  at  an 

Insane  Asylum. 

134  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Struggle  in  the  Dark;  or,  Trapped  in 

a  Flooded  Cellar. 


135  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Swift  Run;  or,  Saving  the  Mid¬ 

night  Express. 

136  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Last  Chance;  or.  Rescued  from 

Certain  Death. 

137  Dick  Daresome’s  Schooldays;  or,  The  Victory  of  the  N«w 

Boy. 

138  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Midnight  Hazers;  or,  Turning  the 

Tables  on  His  Enemies. 


139  Dick  Daresome’s  Bold  Rescue;  or.  Saving  the  Academy 
Girls. 
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WILD  WEST  WEEKLY 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  etc.,  of  (Hestern  Life. 

BY  A]\T  OLD  SCOUT. 


32  PAGES  HANDSOME  COLORED  COVERS  PRICE  5  CENTS 


All  of  these  exciting  stories  are  founded  on  facts.  Young  Wild  West  is  a  hero  with  whom  the  author  was  acquainted. 
His  daring  deeds  and  thrilling  adventures  have  never  been  surpassed.  They  form  the  base  of  the  most  dashing  stories 
ever  published.  Read  the  following  numbers  of  this  most  interesting  magazine  and  be  convinced: 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

273  Young  Wild  West  Doomed  to  Death  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Rifle 

Queen. 

274  Young  Wild  West  on  a  Golden  Trail  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Magic 

Pass. 

275  Young  Wild  West  Fighting  the  Indians ;  or,  The  Uprising  of  the 

Utes. 

276  Young  Wild  West  on  a  Cattle  Range  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  "Bad” 

Cowboy. 

277  Young  Wild  West’s  Gallop  for  Glory ;  or,  The  Death  League  of 

Ac  e  High. 

278  Young  Wild  West’s  Silver  Search ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Lost 

Treasure. 

279  Young  Wild  West  at  Death  Gorge ;  or,  Cheyenne  Charlie’s  Hard 

Pan  Hit. 

280  Young  Wild  West  and  “Monterey  Bill”  ;  or,  Arietta’s  Game  of 

Bluff. 

281  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Deadshot  Cowboy ;  or,  A  High  Old 

Time  at  Buekhorn  Ranch. 

282  Young  Wild  West’s  Cavalry  Charge ;  or,  The  Shot  that  Saved 

Arietta’s  Life. 

283  Young  Wild  West’s  Three  Days’  Hunt ;  or,  The  Raiders  of  Red 

Ravine. 

284  Young  Wild  West  and  "Silver  Stream”  ;  or,  The  White  Girl 

Captive  of  the  Sioux. 

285  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Disputed  Claim  ;  or,  Arietta’s  Golden 

Shower. 

286  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Greaser  Guide ;  or,  The  Trap  that 

Failed  to  Work. 

287  Young  Wild  West’s  Ripping  Round-Up  ;  or,  Arietta’s  Prairie 

Peril. 

288  Young  Wild  West’s  Toughest  Trail  :  or.  Baffled  by  Bandits. 

289  Young  Wild  West  at  "Forbidden  Pass.”  and  How  Arietta  Paid 

the  Toll. 

290  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Indian  Traitor ;  or,  The  Charge  of 

the  "Red”  Brigade. 

291  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Masked  Cowboy  ;  or,  Arietta’s  Ready 

Rope. 

292  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ranchero’s  Daughter  ;  or,  A  Hot  Old 

Time  in  Mexico. 

293  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Sand  Hill  "Terrors”  ;  or,  The  Road 

Agents  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

294  Young  Wild  West  After  "White  Horse  Jack”  ;  or,  Arietta  and 

the  Wild  Mustang. 

29-5  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cattle  Branders ;  or,  Crooked  Work 
on  the  Big  G  Ranch. 

296  Young  Wild  West’s  Four  Foes ;  or,  The  Secret  Band  of  Cold 

Camp. 

297  Young  Wild  West’s  Race  for  Gold ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Bank 

Robbers. 

298  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Tenderfoot  Tourist  ;  or,  A  Grizzly  Hunt 

in  the  Rockies. 

2-99  Young  Wild  West  Routing  the  “Ghost  Dancers”';  or,  Arietta  and 
the  Snake  Charmer. 
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Young  Wild  West  Crossing  the  Dead  Line;  or,  The  Cowboys  and 

the  Sheep  Herders.  .  .  , ,  . 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Boy  Hunters ;  or,  Arietta  and  the 


Game  Stealers. 

Young  Wild  West  on  the  Desert  of  Death  ; 


or,  Hemmed  in  by 


Bandits.  ...  .  ,,, 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Pioneers;  or,  Fighting  Their  May  to 


Grizzly  Gulch. 

Young  Wild  West  and  "Rawhide  Ralph  ; 
in  Texas. 

Young  Wild  West  Shooting  for  Glory  ;  or, 
Red  Dog. 


or.  The  Worst  Cowboy 
The  Cowboy  Jubilee  at 


Young  Wild  West’s  Bowie  Battle  :  or,  Arietta  and  the  Mine  Queen. 
Young  Wild  West  Commanding  the  Cavalry  ;  or,  The  Last  Fight 


of  the  Apaches.  .  .  ^ 

Young  Wild  West  and  "Digger  Dan”  ;  or,  Arietta  s  Danger 
Signal.  „ 

Young  Wild  West  Working  His  Lasso  ;  or,  The  Lariat  Gang  of 
the  Cattle  Range. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Hunt  in  the  Hills  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Aztec 
Jewels 


Young  Wild  West  Trimming  the  Trailers  ;  or,  Lost  in  the  Land 
of  the  Dead. 

Young  Wild  West  at  the  Cowboy  "Kick-Up”  ;  or.  Arietta  Beating 
the  Broncho  Busters. 

Young  Wild  West  Roping  the  Ranch  Raiders ;  or,  Helping  the 
Tcx3s  Rangers 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  "Terrible  Ten”  ;  or,  Arietta’s  Two  Last 
Shots. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Apache  Token  ;  or,  The  Trail  that  Led  to  the 
Valley  of  Gold. 

Young  Wild  West  "Salting”  the  Salters ;  or,  Arietta  and  the 
Death  Chute. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Trip  to  Mexico  ;  or,  Routing  the  River  Raid¬ 
ers. 

Young  Wild  West's  Fight  on  the  Plains  ;  or,  How  Arietta  Saved 
Settlement. 

Young  Wild  West  at  "Two  Spot”  Camp  ;  or,  The  Bandits  and  the 
Powder  Train. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Triple  Round-Up  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Cattle 
King. 

Young  Wild  West  Catching  the  Claim  Crooks;  or.  The  "Bad”  Men  of 
Beauty  Spot. 

Young  Wild  Wrest  Put  to  Torture;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Apache  Aven¬ 
gers. 
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